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HAvING been requested by the publishers to write 
a short preface to the following translation for the 
purpose of introducing an interesting work to the 
notice of English readers, I think it desirable to 
say that, not having had an opportunity of reading 
the translation, I am acquainted with the work 
only in its original language. But although I am 
thus unable to form an independent opinion on 
the merits of the translation as such, I have no 
doubt that it has been well done; for the translator 
informs me that his task was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Ludwig, and it scarcely 
requires to be said that a suggestion of the kind 
from this source is a sufficient guarantee of the 
competency of the man to execute the work sug- 
gested. 

Regarding the research itself, I feel it needless 
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to say much. If we consider the length of time 
that so-called “ mesmerism” or “ electro-biology ” 
has been before the world, the remarkable nature 
of the phenomena, and the amount of interest— 
not to say superstition—which they have excited, 
we can scarcely fail to wonder that so inviting a 
subject should not long ago have been worked out 
by men of science. And in whatever measure we 
feel it is desirable that so remarkable and obscure 
a class of phenomena should be properly investi- 
gated, in that measure must we feel how fortunate 
it is that their investigation should at last have 
been undertaken by a physiologist so well known 
as Heidenhain. The more extraordinary or un- 
usual the facts may be found, after due investi- 
gation, to be, the more important it is that their 
nature as facts should be attested by a man who, 
like the present author, holds a universally recog- 
nized position in the foremost rank of investigators, 
The truth of this consideration will become ap- 
parent to every one who first encounters some of 
the statements contained in this little treatise— 
such, for instance, as those with regard to imitative 
speaking. If such statements were to occur in the 
writings of any ordinary observer, they would be 
atonce dismissed—and rightly dismissed—as much 
too improbable for acceptancee But when they 
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occur in the writings of a man like Heidenhain, it 
is impossible to dismiss them in so summary a 
fashion. In such a case we have practically but 
one alternative—either to accept the facts as facts, 
or to suppose that the observer has been inten- 
tionally duped. ‚ But in the present case even the 
last supposition has been practically excluded ; for 
not only were a great many of the experiments 
performed on the observer’s own brother—who, to 
say the least, would not be likely to stultify his 
distinguished kinsman before the eyes of Europe 
— but the experiments appear to have been also 
performed on a number of other well-educated 
persons, who as a body cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been guilty of intentional deception. 
Besides, physiologists and medical men, in this 
country at all events, are already well acquainted 
with what may be called the fundamental facts of 
hypnotism, and are therefore prepared to receive 
the more detailed researches of Heidenhain with- 
out any of that antecedent presumption against 
their probability which they can scarcely fail to 
encounter in the minds of general readers. For 
English physiologists and medical men have long 
ago been made acquainted with the leading facts 
of hypnotism by the laborious investigations of 
Braid. Braid was a Manchester doctor, who for 
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many years worked at this subject in a spirit as 
scientific as it was assiduous. He accumulated a 
number of highly remarkable facts, and published 
the whole research in 1843. Many of his observa- 
tions appeared to common sense incredible, and 
this may be the reason why a generation has 
passed away before they have begun to receive the 
confirmation which they undoubtedly deserve. It 
is only fair to the earlier investigator to say that 
his experiments on this subject were more varied 
and much more numerous than those which have 
hitherto been prosecuted by Heidenhain, and, 
further, that he has anticipated his successor in 
many, if not in most, of the observations detailed 
in the following pages. Therefore, as Heidenhain 
scarcely alludes to the work of his predecessor, we 
must suppose that he is only acquainted with it 
from hearsay, and that the two researches, in so far 
as they are common, have been independent. If 
so, the corroboration is rendered of all the more 
value; but be this as it may, there can be now no 
shadow of a doubt that at least the fundamental 
facts detailed in this treatise are genuine. 

With regard to the interpretation of the facts, 
we may fearlessiy agree with Heidenhain—and, 
indeed, with all scientific investigators from Braid 
downwards—in rejecting the hypothesis originally 
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advanced that the phenomena are due to a special 
kind of “force.” We may fearlessiy do this, not 
because any such special kind of force is in itself 
impossible, or even in any measurable degree im- 
probable ; but simply because so far as scientific 
investigation of the facts has hitherto extended, 
there is no evidence of any special kind of force 
being concerned in their occurrence. Similarly, 
we may dismiss the hypothesis of a “dominant 
idea” taking hold of the mind, and, through the 
mind, influencing the body. We may dismiss this 
hypothesis because, although the influence of such 
a dominant idea may asszst in the production of 
some of the phenomena of hypnotism, it is clear to 
any one who is not himself subject to the influence 
of a dominant idea that this is not the influence 
to which we can attribute al the phenomena—or 
even those which, physiologically speaking, are 
most characteristic of the hypnotic state. Thus, 
without going further than the phenomena of 
hypnotism as producible in the lower animals, 
the researches of Czermak, Preyer, and others have 
shown that many animals, when treated by the 
appropriate methods, pass into a state of what the 
last-named experimenter calls “ kataplexy,” which 
is in every way similar to that of hypnotism ; and 
it would clearly be a somewhat difficult matter to 
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indicate the dominant idea which, for instance, 
Athanasius Kircher communicated to a fowl when 
he made the animal lie motionless upon the ground 
with its beak resting upon a chalked line, or which 
Czermak communicated to a cray-fish when he 
made this animal to stand motionless upon its 
head. 

The hypothesis which Braid suggested may also 
be set aside, as at all events insufhicient to explain 
the primary facts, or those of the hypnotic sleep. 
He regarded the latter as probably due to a dis- 
turbance of the cerebral circulation ; but, without 
too hastily dismissing this view as having a pos- 
sible application to some of the secondary facts, or 
those which follow upon the hypnotic sleep, it 
seems evident that it cannot apply to the primary. 
For not only have the researches of Heidenhain 
tended to its negation, but the circumstance of 
so many animals being susceptible to hypnotism 
which present such different types of circulatory 
apparatus, appears to constitute definite proof that 
it is not to the circulatory system we have to look 
for our explanation of hypnotism. 

What we require for our explanation to stand 
upon is some principle of physiology that is known 
to apply to all the animals which are found to be 
susceptible to hypnotism. Such a principle is 
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supplied by what is called inhibition—a principle 
which is known to have a very general application 
to the nerve-centres of various species of animals, 
and to which, therefore, most of the more modern 
investigators of hypnotism have pointed as the 
probable explanation of the facts. And there can 
now be little or no doubt that this is the source 
from which the explanation is to be sought. But 
when we have said this we have said all. For it 
appears evident that, although we perceive the 
direction in which we are, with most promise of 
success, to seek the explanation, the explanation 
itself, in any full or scientific sense of the word, is 
still a thing of the future. And here I approach 
the only criticism to which I think the following 
pages are open. In his desire to graft the facts 
which he details upon the growing structure of 
physiological knowledge, Heidenhain seems too 
ready to gloss over the difficulties which attend 
the attempted assimilation. As a matter of fact, 
no physiologist from his previous knowledge of 
inhibition, could possibly have anticipated any 
one of the facts which are detailed in this book ; 
and now that they are in our possession, we are 
for the most part unable to see how they are 
connected with anything that we previously knew 
concerning the facts of inhibition.e The truth 
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appears to be that in hypnotism we are approach- 
ing a completely new field of physiological re- 
search, in the cultivation of which our previous 
knowledge of inhibition may properly be taken as 
the starting-point. But further than this we must 
meanwhile be content to collect facts merely as 
facts; and, without attempting to strain these 
facts into explanations derived from our knowledge 
of less complex nervous actions, we must patiently 
wait until explanations which we can feel to be 
adequate may be found to arise. 


GEORGE J. ROMANES. 


AUVUETIEILKOURZSI ZRIRSERIASETE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION, 


THE first part of the present edition is essentially 
a reproduction of a lecture delivered at the general 
meeting of the Silesian Society, a fortnight after 
Herr Hansen, the mesmerist, had commenced his 
performances in Breslau. In the earlier editions 
the. lecture appeared in its original form, but in 
the present one, a few slight alterations have been 
made. 

Our knowledge concerning the “ magnetic” state 
was at that time very limited. Since then it has 
considerably increased, and it would perhaps have 
been better to remcodel the lecture, so as to 
introduce the new facts which have already been 
published in the second and third editions. But 
there can be no doubt that there is still much 
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scope for observation in this subject. It has 
therefore, for the present, been considered useless 
to attempt a complete description of hypnotism. 
Hence the original lecture, which has formed the 
starting-point of our researches in this new field of 
investigation, has been once more published. 

Such further observations as have been made, 
have been brought forward in the form of an 
appendix, no further development of the theory of 
hypnotism having been attempted. 

Professor Weinhold’s pamphlet on hypnotism, 
which was published long before our own, can be 
strongly recommended to those who wish to pursue 
the study of this subject. 


R. HEIDENHAIN. 


BRESLAU, March 23, 1880, 


PZNRAIGST: 


LECTURE DELIVERED AT 
THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE SILESIAN 
SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE, 
HELD AT BRESLAU, 


‚JANUARY 19, 1880, 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


I HAVE willingly acceded to the request of the 
President of this Society, that I should give some 
explanation of the very wonderful and interesting 
performances of Mr. Hansen, the mesmerist ; for 
it seems to me to be a point of public interest to 
endeavour to prevent the remarkable phenomena, 
which most of you -have witnessed, being falsely 
interpreted—interpreted to prove the existence of 
some secret, and at present unknown, force. The 
fear that this might occur is in truth well grounded. 
In spite of the scientific enlightenment of the age, 
the so-called spiritualism still continues to attract 
the attention, not only of unscientific people, but 
also of earnest and distinguished savanzts. One 
of them, indeed, has, with Mr. Slade’s assistance, 
summoned spirits, and even photographed their 
footsteps. 

To our old and evident three dimensions in 
space, a fourth invisible one has been added, into 
which objects of three dimensions, tables, etc., dis- 
appear before our very eyes, and out of which 
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lumps of coal, thrown by invisible hands, fly round 
the heads of the astonished spectators; limbs with- 
out trunks come into view, and other marvels take 
place. A well-known philosopher has bond fide 
declared these fables to be a modern revelation of 
Almighty power, intended to awaken unbelieving 
mankind to new faith. In an age in which this is 
possible, there is imminent danger that phenomena 
such as Mr. Hansen displays may lead to a new 
form of superstition, 


As is well known, Mr. Hansen makes the sub- 
jects of his experiments stare fixedly at a faceted 
and glittering piece of glass. After this prelimi- 
nary proceeding, he makes a few “passes” over 
the face, avoiding actual contact ; he then lightly 
closes the eyes and mouth, at the same time gently 
stroking the cheeks. The “media” are now inca- 
pable of opening eyes or mouth; and after a few 
more passes over the forehead, fall into a sleep-like 
condition. In this state they are exhibited by Mr. 
Hansen as will-less automata, who, at his com- 
mand, assume all kinds of positions, and perform 
the most unreasonable and ridiculous actions, such 
as eating a raw potato, under the impression that 
it is a pear; riding cross-legged on a chair, witlt 
the idea they are riding in a horse-race ; each, in 
fact, being apparently under complete control. 

The spectator is at a loss for an explanation, and 
finally arrives at the very reasonable conclusion 
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that the whole affair is nonsense; or, if his scien- 
tific convictions are less sound, feels he is really in 
the presence of a new natural force, by virtue of 
which the experimenter exerts some undefined 
influence over the will and actions of his media. 
As will be sufficiently shown in the sequel, both 
these conclusions are false. I myself, when I first 
read reports of Hansen’s representations, came to 
the first of the above-mentioned conclusions. I was 
certainly somewhat shaken in my opinion by a 
recent pamphlet by Professor Weinhold, of Chem- 
nitz, whom I know personally as a thoroughly 
careful and unprejudiced observer, and whose state- 
ments are certainly free from intentional fraud, 
But I entirely altered my opinion after I had seen 
Mr. Hansen in this town before an assemblage of 
physicians who had hitherto been absolute dis- 
believers on the subject, perform his experiments 
with success on several of these very men, 


I soon found an opportunity of more closely 
investigating the phenomena I had then witnessed, 
as I myself succeeded in inducing the same con- 
dition observed in Hansen’s media in a number of 
medical men and students—including a student 
brother of my own—persons whose credibility is 
beyond question, and who are all capable of giving 
an intelligent description of their own perceptions.* 


* Most of my experience is derived from experiments on the 
following persons :—Dr. Partsch, Assistant at the Surgical Clinique; 
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Partly from my own researches, partly from the 
observation of friendly colleagues—especially of 
Drs. Grützner and Jänicke, who after oral explana- 
tion were able to “ magnetize” successfully—a 
number of facts have been collected which throw 
light on the %yprotic condition. Following Wein- 
hold in adopting Braid’s terminology, I shall 
denote the so-called “magnetic state” as the 
“hypnotic condition.” 


A. 
SYMPTOMS OF THE HYPNOTIC STATE. 


I. Condition of the Sensorium—Imitation 
Movements. 


One of the most striking symptoms of the hyp- 
notic state is more or less marked diminution of 
consciousness. In the slighter forms of hypnotism, 
the media are well able to remember what has 
occurred during their apparent sleep. In these 
cases, however, some of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism are always absent. In the more fully deve- 
loped forms, the person, on awaking, has "no 
remembrance of what has occurred ; but by giving 
hints and putting leading questions concerning his 
Dr. Kröner, Assistant at the Gyncoecological Clinique; Messrs. 


Beyer, Drewitz, Aug. Heidenhain, Poper Wallentin, students of 
medicine; the wife of the laboratory servant, 
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various actions, he is able to recall them to mind. 
In the most complete forms of hypnotism, no 
remembrance whatever is retained. 

It can nevertheless be proved that, even during 
‘the most completely developed hypnosis, sensory 
perceptions take place; but they are no longer 
converted into conscious ideas, and consequently 
are not retained by the memory. The reason for 
this depends undoubtedly upon the fact that the 
hypnotized individuals have lost the power of 
directing their attention to their sensations. We 
are taught by thousandfold experience in our 
every-day life that sensations pass the threshold 
of consciousness but incompletely when our atten- 
tion is not directed to them. When I sit at my 
work-table I do not take in the meaning of the 
words that are spoken near me. Although I really 
hear them, I form no definite idea of their meaning. 
That, under these conditions, sensation does really 
take place is proved by the fact that we can after- 
wards, by reflection, call to mind what has been 
said, supposing that no great interval has elapsed 
since the impression on the sense organ occurred. 
Similarly, a person deep in thought hears a clock 
strike, yet does not know the number of beats 
till, by subsequent reflection, he calls to mind the 
number. During free cerebral activity we are 
very liable to pay no attention to what we hear 
or see. 


On the other hand, the power we possess of 
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continuously concentrating our attention in definite 
directions is so great that it continues even in sleep. 
How many a mother, sleeping soundly, is undis- 
turbed by the loudest noise, yet awakes at the 
slightest cry of her child! There is, too, the well- 
known example of the miller waking as soon as his 
mill ceases to clatter. 

The immediate impression on the senses and the 
conscious perception of this impression are, there- 
fore,two different, separable psychological processes, 
the latter of which presupposes concentration of 
the attention. If hypnotized people lose the power 
of directing their attention, they must necessarily 
also lose the power of forming conscious ideas of 
their sensations. In order to prove that hypnotized 
people are still capable of sensory perceptions,* I 
must first shortly enter upon the question of the 
genesis of voluntary movement. 

Take, for instance, the case of a child learning 
the piano. Before he is able to carry out the 
correct and necessary movements with his hands, 
acomplicated but connected series of psychological 
processes has to be gone through. First, he has 
to form a clear idea of the signification of the note 
he sees, the note being the visual symbol of a 
definite musical tone and its corresponding key. 
The child then has already in his mind a mental 
picture—we may call it a “sound picture ”—of the 
note. Secondly, he reflects what movements are 


* See note on p. IO. 
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required in order to strike the right keys. As the 
result of this reflection, a mental picture, which we 
will call the “movement picture,” is formed of the 
intended movement. When this point is reached, 
the will gives to the muscles the impulse to carry 
out the movement. All these are fully conscious 
processes, and are accompanied by constant con- 
centration of the attention. The perception of the 
retinal image of the note, the “sound picture,” the 
visual image of the keys, the “ movement picture,” 
and lastly, the carrying out of the latter, form a 
series of most intimately connected processes.* 


But the case of a practised pianist is different. 
The oft-repeated chain of psychological processes 
is shortened ; certain links are missing or im- 
perfectly formed in consciousness. The perception 
of the note excites immediate movement, hence 
the sound picture and the movement picture are 
no longer distinctly formed. The notes which he 
reads can be “mechanically” played whilst the 
attention is directed elsewhere. Thus very fre- 
quently, sensory perceptions, which have not clearly 
become conscious perceptions, are the cause of 
indefinitely conscious movements. 

* My attention is called by musical friends to the fact that, in 
learning the piano, the child is taught only the correspondence 
between the notes and the keys. I was- taught differently when 
young. The above view would, moreover, be only so far changed, 


in that the sound picture, as middle term between the visual picture 
of the notes and the keys, would be wanting. 
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A man, walking down the street deep in thought, 
perceives the passers-by, but, owing to inattention, 
does not recognize them. He, however, manages 
effectually to get out of their way. The retinal 
pictures he obtains of the passers-by, are of them- 
selves the cause of initiation of movements re- 
sembling in all respects voluntary movements. 
Hypnotized persons are, at a certain stage of 
hypnosis, in a similar, though not exactly identical, 
condition. Unconscious * sensations cause them, 
too, to carry out unconscious though conscious- 
like acts, especially such movements of the experi- 
menter as produce in them .auditory or visual 
impressions. 

Movements carried out before a hypnotized 
person, who apparently has his eyes shut, are 
nevertheless perceived by the eye. The eyelids 
are, in fact, not completely closed ; and the medium 
has seen the movement, which he imitates, though 
he is not conscious of having done so. 

It is the same with many movements which are 
accompanied by a familiar and distinctly audible 

* In the sequel, the terms ““ unconscious feelingz#” “ unconscious 
Pperception,” are used in regard to hypnotized individuals. Iam 
well aware that, taken literally, these expressions are self-contra- 
dictory ; for perception and feeling are necessarily conscious. But 
there is no other expression which I can use to state briefly what I 
mean. Hence, in the sequel, by the terms ““ unconscious feelings,” 
“ unconscious perceptions,” I mean those material changes in the 
apparatus of the central nervous system, caused by impressions on 


the sense organs, which would, were consciousness present, call 
forth the respective feelings and perceptions. 
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sound. I clench my fist before Mr. H ‚who 
stands hypnotized before me; he clencheshis. I 
open my mouth; he does the same. Now I close 
my fist behind his back or over his bent head ; he 
makes no movement. I shut my mouth, still over 
his bent head, rapidly, so that the teeth knock 
together; he repeats the manauvre. I noiselessly 
contort my visage; he remains quiet. 

A hypnotized person behaves, therefore, like an 
imitating automaton, who repeats all those of my 
movements which are for him linked with an 
unconscious optic or acoustic impression. The 
material change, brought about in the central 
organs through the stimulation of the organs of 
sense, liberates movements which have the type of 
voluntary movements, but are not really so. Thus 
I can easily induce him to follow me, by walking 
before him with an audible step; to bend first this 
way, then that, by standing before him, and myself 
performing these movements. In walking, the 
medium imitates exactly the time and force of my 
audible steps. 


I may ask you to bear in mind that in our daily 
life imitation movements also occur. It is said 
“yawning” is catching. Children have a passion 
for imitation. 

The psychological condition of hypnotized per- 
sons just described, is in the highest degree in- 
teresting and remarkable The movements are 
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called forth by unperceived impressions on the 
sense organs. These must, however, be such that 
they are closely connected with the movement 
which is to be carried out. 

Now, evidently no impression can be more nearly 
connected with any movement than the perception 
of this movement itself, or the sensory perception 
of some process which is constantly connected with 
it, e.g. the noise which always accompanies the act 
of swallowing. 

Whilst, in the normal state, the conscious idea of 
a movement gives rise to that movement, in this 
case it is the zrconscious perception of it which calls 
it forth. 

I have never succeeded in inducing a deeply 
hypnotized person to imitate sneezing or coughing 
by performing these acts in his presence. In 
sneezing, he at most imitates the slight backward 
and forward movement of the head, which usually 
accompanies this action. Still less are laughing or 
singing imitated in the deeply hypnotic condition, 
although the facial contortions accompanying the . 
former are sometimes repeated.* 

Our movements are linked with yet another class 
of sensations, besides those above treated of—those 
sensations, namely, which are connected with the 
carrying out of the movement in the moved part 
itself. When I bend or raise my arm, I become 
conscious that the limb is in an active condition, 

* See Part II, 
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and also of the position it is in. I obtain this 
knowledge by means of the sensory nerves of my 
muscle and skin, which report as to the degree of 
muscular contraction and skin tension respectively. 
My sensory nerves give me similar information as 
to the change of position and motion of the limb 
when it is passively moved by another person. 
The intimate connection between the movements 
themselves and the sensations accompanying them, 
readily explains the fact that when, in a hypno- 
tized individual, the latter are excited, the former 
are called forth., A passive movement which I 
communicate to a hypnotized person is as a rule 
continued by him. 

When a hypnotized person does not follow me 
on my walking before him with loud tread, I pull 
him by the hand a few steps forward—it is usually 
sufficient to draw lightly with the finger—and he 
then readily follows me of his own accord, if I con- 
tinue to tramp before him. The secret, by virtue 
of which the experimenter places his medium in 
complete apparent subjection to his will, is partially 
explained by this peculiarity which a hypnotized 
person possesses of performing movements, so soon 
as he obtains an unconscious perception, which is 
associated in some way with such movements. In 
a loud voice he commands the medium to do a 
certain thing ; the latter has not the least idea of 
the order given.* The experimenter, at the same 

* See below and Part II, 
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time that he gives the order, performs the action 
himself in such a way that the medium must 
obtain a sensory impression of it. The sensory 
impression leads to no conscious perception and 
to no voluntary movement, but suffices to set up 
unconscious imitation. 

Mr. Hansen, for instance, puts a raw potato in 
the medium’s mouth; and, calling it a delicious 
pear, invites him to eat; accompanying, however, 
this request, as eye-witnesses have informed me, 
by audible movements of mastication. The medium 
chews away, purely mechanically, without the least 
idea of the request, or whether he is eating a potato 
or a pear. 

I could put hot pickle into the mouth of a 
hypnotized person, and on my making masticatory 
movements,he would proceed to chew it. Only on 
awaking would he perceive the hot taste. 

In other cases, the adoption of passive move- 
ment is more effective ; very slight force is usually 
sufficient, the medium being set going by very 
gentle taps. 

How much does a hypnotized-individual know 
of what has occurred whilst his peculiar condition 
lasted? This question is exceedingly interesting 
and important with regard to the proceedings you 
have just witnessed. In the endeavour to obtain 
information on this subject, we must set to work 
very cautiously, so as not, by our questions, to give 
any hints which would enable the person to answer 
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correctly, If I ask him on awaking, whether he 
remembers doing this or that, he almost invariably 
replies in the affırmative. But if Iask him what 
has occurred during his sleep, the answer is nearly 
always, “I don’t know.” On my giving him, how- 
ever, a slight hint of what has occurred, he sud- 
denly remembers it. 

"The hypnotized person behaves like one who has 
been dreaming in natural sleep. 

How often does it happen, that the dream, though 
forgotten early in the morning, recurs vividly to 
our mind during the course of the day when some- 
thing occurs which has a connection with the 
dream, e.g. when we meet people about whom we 
have dreamt!* 


* An experiment which belongs here was made during the lecture 
on Mr. Wallenstein. He stood, hypnotized, before me, with head 
thrown back and upward gaze. Idrank audibly some water; he 
made swallowing movements. Islowly raised my arms. So long 
as they were out of his field of vision, he remained quiet ; but when 
they came within that area, he followed the movements of my arms 
with similar movements, and lowered them again afterwards as I 
did. When he awoke, he was asked what had happened ; and he 
said, ‘I don’t know.” “You have forgotten?’” “ Perhaps on 
account of the heat?” “ Are you thirsty?’’ were my questions. 
Now it occurs to me.. I have swallowed something.” When led 
to think of movements of the arms, he remembered exactly the 
eleyation and depression his arms had made. 

On account of the difficulty to make certain how far the sensory 
impressions during the hypnotic state are really perceived, I made a 
series of experiments with my brother, A. Heidenhain, in this way : 
During the hypnosis, Ishouted certain sentences into his ear, and 
then established how much he remembered, or could be induced to 
remember, when he awoke, He generally was able to say whether 
I had spoken gently or loudly. But he never remembered, without 
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In order to translate what I have stated to you 
into the terminology of modern psycho-physics, 
permit me to define to you the expression, 
“Liminal intensity of stimulation ” (Reiz-Schwelle). 


aid, the contents of the sentences; but by means of leading words 
he was able to call them to mind. 

Some examples may here be of interest. 

I. Icried, “ Alles schweige jeder neige ernsten Tönen nun sein 
Ohr.” At first, futile endeavours to recollect. When I said the 
word “ schweige,” complete recollection and reproduction, 

2. Aurap Emel mdoıos wal Eönrbos & Epov Evro. Leading words, 
“* Homer,” “*meal ;” correct repetitition. 

3. Iloidv we &mos biryev Epxos öddvrwv. Leading word, ‘ entflon; ” 
correct, but very hesitating repetition. 

4. ““ Roth lack—Grün lack—Gold lack.” Leading word, “Jack; ” 
immediately remembered “Gold lack,” and when a red and a green 
book were seen, ““ Grün lack ” and ““ Roth lack ” also remembered. 

My brother always said that he had great difficulty in deciding 
whether he had really remembered what had been heard, or whether 
he only guessed it as a result of the hints given. In order to avoid 
all doubt, I tried to lead him on the wrong track. 

Before us stood two empty beer-bottles. I ssent for a third, and 
in the mean time, having quickly and deeply hypnotized my brother, 
said in his ear, *“Wohlauf noch getrunken den funkelnden Wein.” 
At first, noremembrance. Leading word, “getrunken ; ”immediate 
reproduction of the verse, although I had remarked immediately 
before the hypnosis that the beer was ‘“ ausgetrunken,” and thus 
had purposely used the word “ getrunken” to bring up other asso- 
ciations. Finally, Imade another experiment. Instead of saying 
anything, I laughed loudly. On awaking, I gave him the word 
“]Jaugh”asahint. Answer, * You have said nothing, but laughed.” 

I do not know any other explanation for these facts then this. 
The sensory impression leaves behind in the perceptive ganglion-cells 
of the first order, material changes, which are not propagated during 
the hypnosis to the sensorial cells of the cortex of the brain. These 
changes in the former region are, after the awaking, so increased 
by every small stimulus, that they now pass to the liberated sensorial 
ganglion-cells and set them in activity. 
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For every sensation there exists a certain mini- 
mal strength of stimulation, which must not be 
diminished, or no sensation at all will be produced. 
If the quantity of light which falls on the retina be 
too small, if the intensity of a sound which meets 
the ear be too weak, then no sensation of sound or 
of light arises. The smallest strength of stimula- 
tion sufficient to produce sensation is called, after 
Fechner, the liminal value of stimulation. 

Now, the hypnotized person is distinguished 
from the normal in that, for him, the liminal value 
of stimulation is extraordinarily high ; sensory 
impressions which produce in a normal waking 
individual vivid sensations, and hence conscious 
perceptions, are unable in a hypnotized person to 
pass the threshold of consciousness. 

Nevertheless, they are in this case none the less 
active. For the picture imprinted on the ganglion- 
cells by the unconsciously perceived movement, acts 
as a stimulus upon the motor apparatus of the 
brain, and liberates a similar movement; and the 
unconscious perceptions leave behind them traces 
of which he is not conscious, but which occur to his 
memory when similar external stimuli again force 
an entrance, 


You thus see, gentlemen, that the hypnotic 
state, as shown to us by Mr. Hansen, when we 
remove all theatrical by-play, involves a number 
of facts highly interesting to. the physiologist 

C 
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and psychologist, and which have hitherto excited 
remarkably less attention in physiologists than 
they deserve. 


I must add that what I have above stated only 
holds good for a certain depth of the hypnotic 
state. In slighter degrees, which are, however, 
interesting in other respects (for they show all the 
phenomena in the muscles to which I shall more 
fully refer), the sensorium is so far unaffected that 
the medium is fairly conscious of all that has oc- 
curred. Imitation movements are not compulsory 
for such persons; so long, therefore, as conscious- 
ness is clear, the motor apparatus is not directly 
excited through sensory impressions. With the 
disappearance of consciousness, movements become 
compulsory. 

There appears, however, to be a very high degree 
of hypnosis, in which every trace of sensory per- 
ception, and consequently, of imitation movements, 
is absent. I have had one such case in the person 
of the wife of the laboratory servant. Dr. Born, 
Prosector in the Anatomical Institute, has seen 
several similar cases, also in women; these are 
points requiring further investigation. 


II. Analgesia. 
A further symptom of the hypnotic state in its 
most complete development is highly marked in- 
sensibility to pain. 
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The fact that sensations of pain and tactile 
sensation travel through different nervous paths, 
has long been established in physiology and pa- 
thology. Diseases of the nervous system have long 
been known in which the tactile sensation is so 
completely maintained that gentle stroking with a 
camel’s-hair brush is felt, and the point of appli- 
cation of the latter exactly stated by the patient 
whilst deep pricks with a needle, cauterization, and 
the like, do not cause him the least pain. Such a 
State of analgesia can readily be produced artifici- 
ally by means of chloroform inhalation. At a 
certain stage of the narcosis, the patient feels the 
contact of the instrument which the operator uses, 
but not the pain of the operation. In a hypnotized 
person a pin may be run right into the hand, and 
only an indistinet feeling of contact is brought 
about. Immediately on awaking, the full sense of 
pain is again present, and the extraction of the 
pin causes acute pain. 


III. Zrereased Reflex Irritability and Tonic Spasın 
of the Voluntary Muscles. 


Another most interesting point is the increased 
reflex irritability of all striated muscles, which 
accompanies the hypnotic condition. 

In order to clearly understand this important 
fact, the non-medical part of my audience require 
a definition of so-called reflex movements, 
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This kind of movement is thus produced. 

Sensory nerves are irritated at their peripheral 
ends; they transmit the state of irritation to the 
central organs of the nervous system, and, through 
the agency of nerve-cells, without any influence on 
the part of the will, transmit it to motor nerves. 
The motor nerve, for its part, conducts the state of 
irritation again peripherally towards the muscles it 
supplies, and sets them in activity. For instance, 
when a grain of sand flies into the eye, the lids 
instantly close. The foreign body irritates the 
sensory fibres of the fifth cerebral nerve, which are . 
distributed over the surface of the eyeball. In the 
brain, the state of irritation is transmitted to the 
facial nerve, by means of which the muscle closing 
the eye is set in activity. 

Or, I “choke,” that is, a fragment of food gets 
into the larynx. Sensory fibres of the vagus nerve 
are irritated reflexly ; a cough, z.e a sudden con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, is produced. 

I have just said that the reflex movement takes 
place independently of the will. 

Now, we can certainly close our eye, and cough, 
voluntarily. Where, then, is the proof that reflex 
actions are independent of the will? First, in 
the fact that muscles can be made to contract 
reflexly when they cannot be made to do so by 
any exertion of the will. When light falls on the 
retina, the pupil contracts ; by means of muscular 
action, no one can voluntarily contract the pupil. 
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Secondly, reflex movements, when the stimulus 
is strong enough, occur in direct opposition 
to the will. After a pinch of snuff, the sneeze 
can be for a certain time restrained, but if the 
action on the nasal mucous membrane has been 
sufficiently strong, it cannot be permanently 
suppressed. 

The last illustration leads us to an important 
fact. Reflex movements can be rendered difficult, 
or even inhibited, through the influence of cerebral 
activity. In fact, it has long been known to physio- 
logists that when certain parts of the brain are 
extirpated (optie lobes, medulla oblongata), the reflex 
irritability is in a high degree increased. Now, in 
the case of hypnotized individuals, the depression 
of the activity of certain parts of the brain is 
beyond all question. The increase in reflex irri- 
tability observed in tlıem is, therefore, no new 
physiological experience. We should hardly have 
expected to find, however, that this increase of 
reflex irritability in persons who have awakened 
from a deep hypnosis, should continue for some 
time—days, and probably weeks—in spite, too, of 
their return to a normal condition in all other 
respects. For instance, I gently stroke once or 
twice Dr. Kröner’s bent right arm; it at once 
becomes stiff, since all the muscles are thrown into 
a condition of reflex spasm. Dr. Kröner has, how- 
ever, not been hypnotized for several days. 

I should further call your attention to certain 
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laws, in obedience to which the reflex muscular 
contraction spreads over the body when certain 
definite cutaneous surfaces are irritate. The 
course of events varies somewhat with the degree 
of increase of reflex irritability, and this is always 
heightened by repeating the hypnotism in the 
same individual. With slight increase of reflex 
irritability, those muscles alone contract which lie 
immediately under the area of skin which has 
been stroked. In this condition it is easy to bring 
single muscles and groups of muscles into isolated 
action, and thus demonstrate their special motor 
function. Stroking the ball of the thumb causes 
adduction of the thumb towards the palm. Stimu- 
lating the skin over the sterno-mastoid causes the 
head to assume the well-known oblique position 
which it has in the affection known as a “stiff 
neck.” Stroking the skin at one corner of the 
mouth leads to distortion of the mouth on that 
side, owing to the contraction of the muscles 
inserted there. 

When the irritability is somewhat more in- 
creased, we are able, by continuous irritation of a 
definite spot of skin, to set in activity neighbouring 
and distant groups of muscle according to the 
degree of irritation. Thus, when I gently stroke 
the ball of the thumb, only the flexors and the 
adductors of this member are set in activity. If 
I stroke somewhat harder, the forearm muscles, 
especially the flexors of the fingers, contract. Our 
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patient can, however, still bend and stretch his arm 
at the elbow, the upper arm muscles being still 
unaffected. Through further increase of the irrita- 
tion, the latter too, with the shoulder muscles, are 
thrown into spasm, so that the whole limb appears 
immovably fixed. 

But the highest degree of reflex irritability is 
not yet attained. Mr. A. Heidenhain sits quietly 
here on a chair. I now once stroke the ball of his 
left thumb. Please observe the exact succession 
in which the spasm slowly spreads from one part 
of the body to the others. You will see the follow- 
ing muscle groups are successively affected, some 
seconds intervening in the passage from one group 
to another. 


Left thumb, Right hand, 
„ hand, Left leg, 
„ forearm, nrtisch, 
„ Upper arm and Right thigh, 
shoulder, Blech 
Right shoulder and Muscles of mastica- 
arm, tion, 
we foreauı, | Muscles of the neck. 


But now I must put an end to it. I strike 
forcibly on the left arm, and the rigor at once 
disappears. Instant relaxation of the whole body 
occurs also when I forcibly extend a finger of 
the clenched fist. Probably the reflex excitement 
would extend still further, but I naturally consider 
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it impossible to try whether the muscles of respira- 
tion would become affected. 

It is easily understood that such experiments 
require the greatest caution, and can be but very 
seldom carried out. 

By the aid of previous notes, I can complete the 
series of observations just made. With cutaneous 
irritation of the right leg, the rigor spreads up the 
right lower extremity, then down the left leg. 
Then the upper limbs are affected—first the right, 
from below upwards ; then the left, from above 
downwards And lastly again, the muscles of 
mastication and the cervical muscles. 

Under normal conditions, a reflex stimulus ex- 
cites a quick and transitory contraction. A wink 
or a cough are actions which rapidly pass by. In 
hypnotized persons the muscles reflexly excited by 
gentle stroking of the skin remain contracted for 
a long period. They fall into a condition of so- 
called tetanic contraction, and hence the parts of 
the body they belong to become stiff, or rigid. By 
this long-continued muscular contraction, hypno- 
tized people remind us of persons affected with 
a disease called catalepsy, in which a similar 
behaviour of the muscles is observed. 

This disease of the nervous system has long 
been known to medical men, but it is very rare, 
and has consequently been little studied. I have 
never seen it myself, but so far as I am acquainted 
with it from the experience of others, I am inclined 
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to consider that /Ae hypnotic state is nothing more 
than an artificially produced catalepsy. 


The possibility of fixing any part of the body in 
any given position constitutes an essential factor 
in the manauvres adopted by Hansen in his per- 
formances. 

In fact, granted we possess the means, firstly, as 
above stated, of causing the medium to carry out 
any given movement; secondly, of fixing any part 
of the body in any given position —then we can 
do just what we please. Mr. Hansen puts X—— 
into a state of unconsciousness, makes him stand 
up, and brings his arms into the position nurses 
adopt when they are carrying a child at full length. 
He then induces muscular rigidity in the arms by 
gently stroking them, so that they remain fixed in 
this position. Now Hansen induces the medium 
to rock from side to side, either by himself per- 
forming this movement in front of the medium, 
or by gently pushing him, so as to initiate the 
movement. Now, suppose, in addition, a doll has 
been placed in X——'s arms, and you have the 
“nurse and child” The only false conclusion to 
which the spectators are led, is that they acquire 
the notion that the medium thinks and knows 
himself to be at that moment in the situation Z%ey 
have in their minds. This is quite out of the 
question. The hypnotized individual neither thinks 
nor knows anything about himself. 
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In powerful persons, the immovability of the 
body, caused by the rigor of the muscles, becomes 
so exceedingly great, that it is almost impossible 
to alter the relative position of the different parts 
of the body. Such persons become as stiff as a 
board. You may confidently, as Mr. Hansen does, 
sit on their body, when horizontally placed, and 
only supported by its two ends, without its giving 
way. In order to give you a striking illustration 
of what has just been said, allow me to make an 
experiment. 

I make this gentleman, Mr. Poper, sit before me 
on this chair, and I so adapt his hands to the seat, 
that his fingers grasp the edges. After hypnotizing 
him, I stroke his arms, and he takes convulsive 
hold of the edges of the seat with his fingers. Now 
placing myself in front of him, I bend forward; he 
does the same. I then walk noisily backwards, 
and thereupon Mr. Poper follows me through the 
hall, carrying his chair with him, like a snail bearing 
its shell. You see into what absurd situations and 
proceedings we can force hypnotized individuals 
by means of the above-mentioned aids. 

I cannot conclude this division of my subject 
without emphatically pointing out that the results 
I have obtained concerning the great increase of 
reflex irritability in hypnotized people, show that 
the greatest caution is necessary in such experi- 
ments. 

How long this increase lasts, I am not able to 
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say, since my experience on the subject is too 
slight. As far as I have seen, it diminishes after a 
few days, and I should conclude, from Weinhold’s 
statements, that it disappears altogether in a few 
weeks. At all events, I must strongly warn against 
the repeated subjection of the same person to hyp- 
notic experiments for a length of time. I have 
myself been very cautious in this respect, for 
the unquestionably abnormal state might finally, 
through long habituation, become a permanent 
ones 


IV. On some Further Phenomena during the 
Hypnotic Condition. 


As yet I have only described and experimen- 
tally demonstrated those changes in the motor and 
sensory apparatus which Mr. Hansen applies with 
so much skill in his representations. 

There are, however, other important phenomena 
to be observed in various organs which physiologi- 
cally are no less worthy of attention. 

The very first demonstrable symptom of the 


* In the interest ofthe further investigation of the hypnotic state, 
the abstention, which is absolutely necessary, is to be regretted. 
Still, I believe that experiments with animals will help us out of 
the difhiculty. For the phenomena, described some years ago by 
Czermak as hypnotisn in animals, and which Preyer further investi- 
gated under the name of cataplexy, appear to me to have the greatest 
resemblance to the hypnotic condition in men. Since the above 
lecture was given, it has been found that the unpleasant reflex irrita- 
bility of the muscles greatly diminishes, and finally altogether dis- 
appears, if no experiments are made on the person for some time. 
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commencement of the hypnotic state is a spasm 
of the accommodation apparatus of the eye, It is 
observable at a period when the medium * has 
scarcely begun to feel the subjective sensations 
which denote the approach of the hypnotic sleep. 
The result of it is the diminution of the limits of 
accommodation, in consequence of the “far point” 
approaching the “near point.” Writing that could 
be read previously at greater distance, can now 
only be made out when quite close. Distant 
objects seem to swim before the eyes—a fact 
which possibly helps to induce in the medium a 
certain degree of confusion and mental excitement. 
After some time, if the hypnotizing is proceeded 
with, other eye-symptoms almost constantly ap- 
pear. The pupils enlarge, to a different extent 
in different people; the eyes open more widely 
than naturally ; the eyeballs protrude. 

This combination of symptoms points with 
certainty to an irritation of certain fibres of the 
cervical sympathetic, by which the dilator-muscle 
ofthe pupil and the orbital-muscle f are made to 
contract. The sympathetic fibres in question have 
their origin, however, in the medulla oblongata. 
The irritation, therefore, must start from this point. 
But other parts of the medulla are also stimulated, 


* The word ““ medium ” is often used in the translation instead 
of the long phrases, “person experimented on,” “hypnotized indi- 
vidual” (versuchs person, hypnotisirte). 

+ In many animals this muscle clothes the circumference of the 
orbit like a flat carpet. In man it is less developed. 
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as is shown by the almost constant increase of the 
rapidity of breathing, due to stimulation of tiıe 
respiratory centre. This increase may be very 
considerable. I have seen the number of respira- 
tions, in fifteen seconds, rise from four to twelve, 
or even from three to sixteen. The pulse quickens 
in less degree, but still distinctly, and perhaps only 
as a consequence of the quickened respiration. 

Again, as a rule, in deep hypnotism, especially 
when it has been repeatedly induced, there is very 
profuse perspiration—a sign of irritation of the 
nerves of the sweat glands. Often, too, there is 
apparently an increased flow of saliva,; but I am 
not quite certain on this point. 

I must leave the question undecided whether 
hallucinations * occur during the hypnosis. I have 
not yet observed them. Mr. Hansen himself told 
Dr. Grützner that he had not succeeded, in Breslau, 
in indueing hallucination. Dr. Grützner, on the 
other hand, tells me that he is informed by a 
gentleman whom he has hypnotized, that at the 
commencement of the hypnosis a strong smell of 
violets was perceptible. 

The picture I have drawn of the condition of 
hypnotized people is certainly still very incomplete, 
and must in the future undergo numerous correc- 
tions and extensions. The main features appear 
again and again ; but in one individual one set, in 
another a different set, is more prominent, 

* See Part II. 
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CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO THE INDUCTION OF 
THE HYPNOTIC STATE. 


Whilst I now turn to the conditions determining 
the establishment of hypnotism, I must, before all 
things, especially emphasize the fact that there is 
no question of any specific force exerted by the 
experimenter upon the passive subject. 

I am quite ready to suppose Mr. Hansen believes 
in his possession of such a power. But for physi- 
ologists this is out of the question. All the phe- 
nomena I am at present acquainted with are 
explicable from simple premises which have a 
perfectly sound physiological basis. 

It is undoubtedly perfectly true that hypnotic 
experiments do not succeed with every one upon 
whom they are tried ; in fact, the operator is 
rewarded with success only in a very small percent- 
age of the total number of persons experimented 
on. So far as I can see, the “ susceptibility ” 
depends on the existence of a greater or less degree 
of sensory irritability ; consequently, pale, anzmic 
individuals are most liable to hypnosis, 

Mr. Hansen states, as the result of his experi- 
ence, that active, muscular individuals are espe- 
cially adapted for his experiments, and he hence 
prefers English students, who row, swim, and ride, 
to German students, with their prolonged seden- 
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tary mental work. From what I have observed, I 
think that, in this preference, Mr. Hansen takes 
especially into consideration the intensity of the 
muscular rigor, which would of course be more 
marked in his favourite subjects than in less robust 
persons. But I have every reason for doubting 
that the percentage of successful cases is greater 
in the former than in the latter class of persons. 

Many people from the first possess the necessary 
sensory irritability ; in others it can be artificially 
induced. So far as I can see, the sole object in the 
preliminary staring at the glass button * is to in- 
crease the sensory irritability. Mr. Hansen regards 
it as a means of quieting ; I look on it as a means 
of exciting. Some people are incapable of being 
hypnotized without this previous fixed gazing at 
some glittering object. In other instances, this 
is not necessary but only advantageous, 'since it 
renders the establishment of hypnosis easier, and 
produces better-marked results. 

How does this glass button act ? 


* Mr. Braid, of Manchester, first showed that uninterrupted 
staring at inanimate objects brings about a sleep-like condition. 
According to his experience, many persons are thereby thrown into 
catalepsy, and become insensitive to pricks of a needle ; some are 
conscious; some, on awaking, know absolutety nothing of what 
has happened to them. 

According to a communication from Mr. Rossi (physician to 
Halein, Viceroy of Egypt) to MM. Giraud-Teulon and Demarquay, 
Egyptian conjurors have hypnotized for many centuries, by making 
taeir media stare at cabalistic marks on glistening porcelain plates 
or at a glittering crystal ball. 
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Any one who tries the experiment of fixedly 
'staring at the glittering object for a long time, 
notices that peculiar visual phenomena appear. 
Apart from the natural dazzling, which makes 
tears flow pretty freely, images occupying the 
lateral parts of the field of vision very soon vanish, 
owing to the rapid exhaustion of the peripheral 
parts of the retina.. The hand holding the button 
becomes indistinct, and the button itself seems to 
swim before the eyes. 

Then follow phenomena of contrast, and, as the 
result of slight involuntary movements of the eye, 
after-images ; and thus the whole field of vision is 
thrown into an unsteady condition. Any one who 
does not know what this optical unsteadiness 
means, is put thereby into an excited and irritable 
state, which is still further increased by the expec- 
tation that something unknown and num is 
about to take place. 

When I speak of increased irritability of the 
sensory apparatus, I mean, not merely the sensory 
nerves themselves, but also their central ganglion- 
cells in the cerebral cortex, which bring about the 
consciousness of the sensation ; in fact, all those 
parts of the brain which act as the sensorium. 

A certain degree of psychical excitement appears 
to favour the establishment of the hypnotic con- 
dition in an extraordinary degree. I take it that 
the reason why so many people here in Breslau can 
be hypnotized, is due to the excited state in which 
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the public has been thrown by the astonishing 
exhibitions of Mr. Hansen. 

Where the possibility of such excitement is 
absent, as in the case of children, hypnotizing 
experiments scarcely ever succeed. Lunatics also 
appear, according to Dr. Jänicke’s statements, to 
be unaffected.. But I must, on the other hand, 
insist on the fact that adult people, who have 
heard nothing about it, and who do not know for 
what purpose they are being experimented on, can 
be hypnotized. 

When this ill-defined state of irritability is once 
present, either naturally, or artificially induced by 
means of the glass button, the manipulations of the 
experimenter commence. 

The mystical view regards the operator as the 
possessor of a special power, by means of which he 
can voluntarily act on the person experimented on. 
Fortunately, I am able to turn even its strongest 
adherents from this belief. 


With a very high degree of irritability, such as 
is met with after previous hypnosis, the hypnotic 
condition can be brought about without the instru- 
mentality of a living being, simply by certain 
definite physical stimul. Weinhold has already 
noticed that certain sounds have a hypnotizing 
influence upon excitable subjects.; You can your- 
selves immediately confirm this observation. I 
place three students on chairs, the backs of which 

; D 
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rest against a table, and I lay a watch upon the 
table; but for this purpose I will ask one of the 
audience to lend me his watch, for the “ mysticist” 
might make the objection that my watch had some 
sort of “magnetism ” about it. 

Now, I direct the three gentlemen to listen t» 
the ticking of the watch. In two minutes two of 
them are so deeply hypnotized, that they make 
imitation movements, and in a sleeping state 
follow me about the room. The third appears less 
affected, but when I blow on him he starts up, and 
looks around surprised, as the media always do 
when they awake. 

There is, then, no doubt that, under favourable 
conditions, the hypnotic state can be established 
without the aid of a “magnetic” individual. All 
other slight and monotonously repeated sounds act 
similarly to the ticking of a watch, and they are 
particularly effective, as Mr. Weinhold tells me, 
when the eyes are closed. I have been able to 
produce hypnosis by long-continued clicking with 
the finger-nails; by singing the well-known nurse’s 
melody, “ Hush—sh—sh ! ” 

Gentle and rhythmical stimulation of the skin 
acts in the same way as acoustic stimulation. The 
manipulation of making passes 2.e. of slowly 
moving the hands, close to the medium’s face, 
from forehead to chin, and here and there actually 
touching the face—owes its effectiveness to this 
cutaneous stimulation. With the stroking Jar 
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distance, every one, even those with no disposition 
for hypnotism, experiences peculiar sensations. 
These are partly tactile, partly heat sensations: 
tactile sensations, because a slight draught of air 
is set up, which produces a creeping or tickling 
feeling ; sensations of temperature, because the 
hands and the face they approach are usually not 
of the same temperature. Every difference of 
temperature of one part is perceptible to the other. 
The physiological cause of the hypnosis is to be 
found in the rhythmical application of such gentle 


stimulation. 


Mr. Hansen thinks that only certain persons 
possess the power of magnetizing. It is true that 
with only slightly excitable subjects, one person’s 
hand is more efficacious than another’s; many 
hands are quite ineffective. The reason for this 
elective behaviour is evidently to be found in the 
varying physical conditions of different hands, 
their temperature, moisture, etc., and style of move- 
ment; so that the conditions favourable to gentle 
cutaneous stimulation do not always exist. 

Mr. Hansen, when carrying out his stroking 
manipulations, evidently works with great muscular 
effort. He flexes and extends his hands with great 
force ; consequently, his hands become very moist 
‚. and warm, as I noticed when I subjected myself to 
his manipulations.. Hence the skin of his hands 
isin as different a physical condition as possible 
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from the skin of the medium’s face—a state of 
things favourable to stimulation. 

If, to begin with, the excitability is great, which 
is always the case in people who have been fre- 
quently hypnotized, fewer favourable conditions 
are requisite for the necessary cutaneous stimu- 
lation. Such subjects can be thrown into the cata- 
leptic state by any one. This explains why at 
first I could only hypnotize my brother with un- 
covered hands, whilst later on I could do so, even 
with thick gloves on. 

In addition to stimuli which act on the skin and 
ear, stimuli acting on the eye are also efficacious ; 
but, as a rule, only after acquired increase of irri- 
tability. The medium falls asleep, after staring at 
the operator for some time. When the irritability 
has reached a very high pitch, any one can take 
the place of the operator. Even staring at lifeless 
objects has often the desired effect. 

Thus all stimulations which are effective, have 
the common character of being weak, continued, 
and monotonous. 

Different people react differently to the various 
kinds of stimulation, some more readily with 
_ cutaneous, others with visual or aural stimulation. 
Dr. Kröner can only be sent into the sleep by 
cutaneous irritation, and then only when his eyes 
are closed. Mr. Poper becomes most quickly 
hypnotized by staring at me. If I blindfold him, 
and then proceed to stimulate the face, the hyp- 
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nosis is much less readily established, and is also 
much less pronounced. 

The same sense organs, gentle stimulation of 
which lulls consciousness to sleep, awake it when 
they are more strongly acted upon. Sudden blow- 
ing upon the face, a knock on the hand, a cry in 
the ear, and the charm is broken. 

Cold rapidly produces awaking. Touching the 
face with cold fingers generally sufices to termi- 
nate the hypnosis ; hence the diffiiculty of hypno- 
tizing with cold hands. Every touch makes the 
medium start. When bright light falls on the eye, 
as during ophthalmoscopic examination, the hyp- 
notized person becomes evidently disquieted ; the 
eye moves from side to side, and the hypnosis 
soon vanishes. Another interesting observation 
is that a person, thrown into hypnosis by staring 
at the operator, frequently awakes when a third 
person takes his place. 

Mysticism will see in this a support of the view 
that the magician exerts a secret power over the 
enchanted one. It is, however, nothing more than 
the sudden change of the retinal picture, which 
here acts as the awaking stimulus. 

Mr. X ‚ who is very sensitive, but who could 
at first be sent into the sleep only by myself (so 
that I, in the sense of the mysticist, evidently 
exerted the greatest power over him), reacted later 
when his susceptibility was still further increased, 
to the look of any one else. Now, if Mr, X—— 
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has been hypnotized by a third person, and during 
the hypnosis I take his place, immediate awaken- 
ing is the result ; notwithstanding the fact that my 
magnetic power is evidently greater than his whose 
place I took. 

From all that has been said, we may assert that 
in irritable persons hypnosis is induced by means 
of weak, long-continued, uniform stimulation of the 
nerves of touch, sight, and hearing; whilst it is 
removed by strong or suddenly varying stimulation 
of the same nerves. 

I repeat that the condition of psychical excite- 
ment greatly promotes the effectiveness of the 
stimulation used to induce the sleep. And it has, 
ınoreover, seemed to meas if the expectancy of the 
approach of the sleep in some cases produces such 
psychical excitement that it really occurs. 


@ 
ON THE NATURE OF THE HYPNOTIC CONDITION. 


The answer to that most interesting question— 
On what does the hypnotic condition depend ?— 
leads us partly into the region of hypothesis. It 
is the fate of every investigation in natural science 
that, after the establishment of a series of con- 
nected facts which can be objectively observed, an 
hypothesis must be established which brings these 
facts into causal connection with one another. In 
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order in this case to attain to such an hypothesis, 
I will first bring forward the scarcely disputable 
statement that hypnotism depends on a changed 
condition of the central organs of the nervous 
system, the brain and spinal cord. . 

By reference to experience gained from experi- 
ments on animals and pathological observations on 
men, we can, to a certain extent, particularize this 
general statement. We know that the functions 
of consciousness depend on the integrity of the 
grey cortex of the cerebrum. Since, in the case 
‘of a hypnotized person, consciousness is greatly 
diminished, it is a self-evident and "undoubted fact 
that the cerebral cortex is functionally affected. 
But how far does this functional disturbance extend 
to the deeper parts of his brain? The following 
can be said with certainty :—The activity of the 
corpora quadrigemina is not lessened, for the pupil 
of a hypnotized person contracts energetically 
when light falls upon the eye. This reflex move- 
ment, which is initiated by stimulation of the 
retina, and carried out through the agency of the 
third cranial nerve, no longer takes place (as is 
shown experimentally in animals) when the cor- 
pora quadrigemina are rendered functionless. The 
fact that hypnotized persons never fall down, 
speaks also in favour of the integrity of this part 
of the brain.* When placed in the most com- 


* I have since observed in one person that, in a condition of 
deepest hypnosis, he was unable to maintain his equilibrium in the 
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plicated positions, they still maintain their equili- 
brium. 

As soon as the centre of gravity is unsupported, 
they make a step, by which they recover the lost 
support. Now, we know from Professor Goltz’s 
admirable researches, that the centre for equili- 
bration—that is, that part of the central organ 
which co-ordinates the movements necessary for 
maintaining equilibrium—is situated in the corpora 
quadrigemina. A frog, whose cerebral hemispheres 
have been removed, can still crawl up a board held 
obliquely, and, by appropriate movements of its 
arms and legs, can balance itself on the edge of 
the board. But when the corpora quadrigemina * 
are extirpated this capacity is lost. Since the 
power of equilibration is possessed in full degree 
by hypnotized persons, their corpora quadrigemina 
must be unaffected, and so, too, are the corpora 
striata in all probability. 

Concerning the other parts of the brain I cannot 
make such definite assertions, But probably the 
cerebral cortex is not the sole part whose activity 
is inhibited, for otherwise the phenomena hypno- 
tized people present would be a repetition of those 
observed in animals after removal of the cerebral 
cortex. And although points of resemblance do 
certainly exist between the two series of pheno- 


upright position. So that the statement in the text is only true for 
the majority of hypnotized people. 
* In the frog, corpora bigemina. 
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mena, they are by no means identical. This is not 
the place to enter on this subject; but evidently 
a complete removal, and a simple functional dis- 
turbance of the cerebral cortex, do not necessarily 
produce a like result. 

This disturbance of functions explains why 
hypnotized persons neither acquire any conscious 
perceptions as the result of sensory impressions, 
nor spontaneously make voluntary movements. It 
explains, too, the forced movements which occur 
when such sensations and unconscious perceptions 
as stand in immediate connection with the move- 
ments, are excited. For while, under normal cir- 
cumstances, movements can be not only initiated 
by the cerebral cortex, but also inhibited, in the 
hypnotized subject both powers are absent. Nor- 
mally, when the idea of a movement presents itself 
to our consciousness, we can carry the movement 
into effect or not: in the hypnotic condition, 
owing to the absence of the inhibitory power of 
the will, the unconscious perception of the move- 
ment irresistibly brings it about—a process in all 
respects analogous to reflex action. But what 
causes this inhibition of the functions of the cere- 
bral cortex? The first hypothesis that occurred to 
me was that it might be due to contraction of the 
arteries supplying the brain, reflexly produced by 
the sensory stimulation used toinduce the hypnotic 
state, due therefore simply to anzmia affecting 
definite parts of the brain. That sudden anzmia 
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of the brain does produce unconsciousness, is a 
daily experience of the physician. Certain pheno- 
mena observed in hypnotized persons appear to 
render this view of the matter still more probable. 
When in an animal the arteries supplying the brain 
are compressed, symptoms occur in the eyes which 
remind us of those seen in hypnotized persons. 
After initial contraction of the pupil, follows dila- 
tation,; after initial slight closure of lids, wider 
opening of the same; after sinking in, projection 
of the eyeballs. Now, in deep hypnosis, widely 
opened eyes with unusual prominence of the eye- 
balls is an extremely frequent, if not a constant, 
phenomenon. 

Though this hypothesis of partial reflex anzmia 
thus receives some support, the extension of my 
experience led me to abandon it. In the first 
place, the fact that most hypnotized persons, 
instead of becoming pale, are generally very red, 
was unfavourable to the theory of reflexly con- 
tracted arteries. No less unfavourable was the 
result of an examination of the retinal vessels, 
carried out at my request by my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Förster. This was attended with difficulties, 
partlyowing to the strong contraction of the pupils, 
caused by the light reflected from the mirror, and 
partly owing to the fact that the vivid and sudden 
illumination of the retina brought the hypnosis 
rapidiy to a close, Still, Professor Förster re- 
peatedly succeeded in obtaining a sufficiently dis- 
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tinct view of ihe central vessels of the retina, and 
no particular constriction of these vessels could be 
made out. If reflex contraction of vessels were 
the cause of the paralysis of the activity of the 
brain, it would certainly be of so high a degree that 
it could not fail to be detected in this examination; 
for it can scarcely be supposed that the vessels of 
the cerebrum and eyesare in an essentially different 
condition. 

However, there was still room for doubt, and this 
was decided by an erperimentum erucis. It is a 
well-known fact that inhalation of nitrite of amyl 
causes considerable dilatation of the arteries. In 
consequence of this, the face flushes, and a feeling 
of hammering and strong pulsation is felt in the 
head. My brother, Mr. A. Heidenhain, knew, from 
previous experience, the exact subjective symptoms 
caused by amyl nitrite. It was, however, frequently 
possible not only to hypnotize him while the flushing 
of the face was evident, and the feeling of pulsation 
in the head was markedly present, but the hypnosis 
was always of a more decided character than that 
induced previous to, orafter, the amyl nitrite inhala- 
tion. I obtained a like result with Dr. Kröner. 

Hence my first supposition is wrong; it is im- 
possible for contraction of the cerebral arteries to 
be the cause of the hypnosis. On more careful 
consideration, another hypothesis, which receives 
support from other well-known physiological ex- 
periences, appeared to me not improbable. 
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Nerve fibres are not independent organs; their 
function depends on the activity of the nerve-cells 
(ganglion-cells) with which they are connected. A 
motor nerve fibre is only stimulated through the 
medium of the motor nerve-cell with which it is 
in connection; and a sensory nerve fibre only 
produces a perception by setting in activity a 
ganglion-cell in the brain, by means of which con- 
sciousness is so influenced that perception results. 

A series of facts, however, are known which 
teach us that the activity of ganglion-cells can be 
arrested when certain nerve fibres with which they 
are connected, act upon them. The heart offers the 
longest-known example of this kind. In the sub- 
stance of this organ, ganglion-cells are situated 
which at definite intervals, throw into activity the 
motor nerve fibres of the heart, and the rhythmical 
beat of the heart is the result. 

However, certain fibres go to the heart from the 
vagus nerve, which have the power, through their 
action on the ganglion-cells of the organ, of dimin- 
ishing, or for a time completely arresting, the 
action of the heart. Stimulation of these cardiac 
branches of the vagus causes a slowing, or tem- 
porary or complete standstill, of the heart. Hence 
the vagus is called the “inhibitory” nerve of the 
heart. But we have other similar examples. Ac- 
cording to Rosenthal’s observations, the result of 
stimulation of the sensory nerve of the larynx is 
to cause relaxation of the respiratory muscles, and 
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consequently to put an end to breathing. We infer 
that this nerve inhibits the activity of those cells 
of the medulla oblongata through the rhythmical 
activity of which, the action of the respiratory 
muscles is caused. Lewisson has observed that 
when an indiarubber band is applied under the 
lower jaw of a frog, the animal speedily loses the 
power of voluntary movement. The sensory irrita- 
tion, through continuous pressure, causes inhibition 
of the activity of those ganglion-cells by means of 
which the influence of the will is brought about. 
In rabbits, pressure on internal organs, such as the 
kidney, bladder, or loops of intestine, produces for 
the same reason paralysis of the hind legs. 

Reflex paralyses, as they are called, have long 
been known to pathologists. They occur especially 
in hysterical women, and depend on the irritation 
of sensory nerves of certain regions through which 
the activity of certain motor ganglion-cells is 
arrested,. 

I have already mentioned the inhibition of reflex 
movements by means of the activity of certain parts 
of the brain. It depends on the fact that the cells 
through which the reflex action is brought about, 
are rendered incapable of performing their function, 
because certain parts of the brain with which they 
are anatomically connected, are in a state of 
activity. These examples suffice to show that the 
functional activity of motor ganglion-cells can be 
arrested through the interaction of certain nerves 
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which are in connection with them ; and not only 
the activity of ganglion-cells presiding over reflex 
and involuntary motion, but also of those which 
bring about voluntary motion. 

Moreover, we have lately learnt that the activity 
of sensory nerve-cells may also, under certain 
conditions, become inhibited. In continuation of 
certain observations first made known in France, 
Adamkiewicz has found that stimulation of certain 
cutaneous area, e,g. ofthearm, by amustard poultice 
diminishes the sensibility of the corresponding part 
of the other arm. This can only be explained by 
supposing that the ganglion-cells which are in con- 
nection with the sensory fibres of the affected part 
are depressed in their activity by means of the 
sensory fibres of the irritated part of the skin. 

In face of all these facts, it appears to me that 
the hypothesis ZAat the cause of the phenomena of 
hypnotism lies in the inhibition of the activity of the 
ganglion-cells of the cerebral cortex is not a too 
adventurous one; the inhibition being brought 
about by gentle prolonged stimulation of the 
sensory nerves of the face, or of the auditory or 
optic nerve. 

These sensory nerves, when in that state of 
stimulation which has above been fully described, 
would behave, in regard to certain psychical cells of 
the cerebral cortex, like the cardiac branches of the 
vagus in regard to the ganglion-cells of the heart, 
or like the fibres of the superior laryngeal nerve 
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towards those cells of the medulla oblongata which 
preside over respiration, or like those sensory fibres 
of internal organs which are concerned in Lewis- 
son’s experiment and in hysterical paralysis. 


I have arrived at the conclusion of my lecture, 
and I hope I have succeeded in convincing you 
that, in Mr. Hansen’s performances, we have not 
to deal with any unknown specific force, but with 
the establishment of physiologically definable con- 
ditions of the cerebral organs, which are dependent 
on stimulation of sensory apparatus; and which 
can be judged of in the light of the knowledge we 
at present possess of the functions of the nervous 
system, without our being obliged to take refuge in 
any kind of mysticism. 

But now allow me an oratio pro domo. 

Any one who, a hundred and fifty years ago, had 
publicly exhibited such experiments as Mr. Hansen 
does daily, and I to-night have done, would have 
infallibly been proceeded against for witchcraft. 
Fifty years ago, such a demonstration would cer- 
tainly have led to a new kind of superstition, as 
indeed took place when the excitement about 
animal magnetism was at its highest. We owe it 
to the rapid advance of experimental physiology 
that we, to-day, can guard ourselves against such 
a deception. 

The discovery of sensory and motor nerves, the 
minute investigation of reflex actions, the recogni- 
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tion of inhibitory processes in the nervous system, 
the still defective, but fairly established knowledge 
of the functions of the several great divisions of 
the brain, have only been rendered possible through 
experiments on animals. 

In my opinion, not only is the healing of bodily 
diseases, but also the overcoming of mental mala- 
dies, an advantage to mankind. And belief in 
witchcraft and mysticism are mental diseases, from 
which civilized nations can be freed only through 
increasing knowledge of nature. 

Have we not just seen a great number of our 
fellow-citizens oppressed by the mental burden of 
feeling that they stood in the presence of something 
unknown, and apparently inexplicable without 
supposing the existence of a new, specific, and 
mysterious force? For it is indeed awesome to 
see the actions of a man apparently immediately 
subject to the will of another. This burden is, I 
hope, removed by the physiological explanations 
I have given you. But the possibility of my 
explanation rested solely upon the extension of 
physiological knowledge which has been made 
during this century by means of experiments on 
animals. 

Can it be called reasonable, when an agitation, 
arising from good principles, but ignorant of the 
nature and aims of Science, seeks to wrest from 
physiology the most essential aid to its advance— 
Vivisection? 
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ÄDDENDUM. 


The above pages contain, as nearly as possible 
—the alterations being unimportant—my lecture 
of the ıgth of January. It was not practicable 
before a mostly non-miedical audience to enter 
upon the numerous questions of cerebral physiology 
which are connected with the investigation of the 
hypnotic condition. To answer them, further in- 
vestigations are necessary, for which I have made 
arrangements with Dr. Grützner. 

At present this much may be said. Physio- 
logists of the present day have adopted more and 
more fully the view that those movements which 
are initiated as a consequence of perception, and 
hence of the ideas called forth by the latter, are 
brought about through the agency of the cerebral 
cortex; that, on the other hand, another class of 
movement does not require the interaction of the 
cerebral cortex, viz. that class which, as a result 
of continued repetition, can be finally carried 
out without attention, and without consciousness. 
Ferrier, for instance, considers the corpora striata 
as the centre for the automatic organization of 
such movements. On the other hand, he regards 
the thalami as an intermediate ganglion, through 
which sensory impressions pass, on their way to 
those localized areas of the cerebral cortex which 
subserve conscious sensation. 

In the case of movements consciously carried 
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out as the result of external impressions, the state 
of excitation passes through the thalami to the 
cerebral cortex, within this from the sensory to 
the motor centres, and from the latter downwards 
through the corpora striata to the crura cerebri. 
Whilst in the cerebral cortex, motor centres for 
the different parts of the body are spread out, as it 
were, and are set in activity by the will; in the 
corpora striata there is an automatic mechanism 
corresponding to these centres, which becomes per- 
fected through use. 

In the case of movements which are uncon- 
sciously carried out as the result of sensory im- 
pressions, the state of excitation is transmitted 
from the thalamus direct to the corpora striata, 
instead of going by way of the cerebral cortex. 
Movements accomplished with consciousness are 
called by Ferrier “ noetico-kinetic movements.” 
The movements carried out by means of the short 
route, and without consciousness, are called by him 
“ hypo-noetico-kinetic.” 

Without wishing to assert that Ferrier’s special 
localization of the processes in question is correct, 
I am decidedly of the opinion, in accordance with 
his general idea of the matter, that the movements 
in hypnotized individuals are caused by the sensory 
impressions calling forth, in some part of the brain 
situated below the cerebral cortex, changes which 
act immediately as stimuli upon the motor appa- 
ratus; that hence the apparently voluntary move- 
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ment of imitation is carried out, like a reflex action, 
independently of the will. 

Whilst normally the changes produced by the 
sensory impression in these sub-cortical parts can 
act on the cortex itself, in hypnosis this way is 
closed, whilst the by-way to the motor apparatus 
remains open. These sub-cortical changes must, 
however, last longer than the stimulus, for, after 
awaking from the hypnosis, it is possible to call 
forth memory, z.e. to arouse the cerebral cortex to 
action, by repeating the original stimulation, the 
second stimulus not being necessarily so strong as 
the first. 

But it is only certain definite forms of stimula- 
tion which bring about a definite movement. To 
cause a hypnotized person to move an arm, the 
image of a moving arm must pass over his retina, 
or an unconscious sensation of motion must be 
induced through passive movement of his arm. 

This fact seems to point to the existence of 
a central motor mechanism, which carries out a 
definite movement. This must be in intimate 
connection with another central mechanism, the 
stimulation of which, by the nerves of the eye or 
of the muscles or of the skin, gives rise to certain 
changes. These, when consciousness is main- 
tained, lead to an idea of the movement in question, 
but when consciousness is absent, they directly 
stimulate the corresponding motor mechanism, 

A child, guided by its sight and its muscular 
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sense, gradually learns to make co-ordinated volun- 
tary movements. Guided by stimulation of the 
eye and of the sensory apparatus of movement, a 
hypnotized person carries out his movements like 
an automaton, 
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DESCRIPTION OF NEW RESULTS BY PRO- 
FESSOR HEIDENHAIN AND DR. GRUTZNER. 





A. 
SYMPTOMS OF THE HYPNOTIC STATE. 


I. General Facts concerning the Development of the 
Hypnotic Symptoms. 


ON testing, by Hansen’s method, the susceptibility 
for hypnotism of a great number of persons, the 
most numerous cases are those in which the in- 
capability of reopening the closed eyelids con- 
stitutes the sole unusual phenomenon. 

Next to these come a large number of people 
who cannot at all, or only with great difficulty, 
open the closed mouth ; consciousness may be at 
the same time complete. There is simply a spas- 
modic contraction of the muscles causing the 
closure of the eye and mouth, which cannot be, or 
is only after a series of futile attempts, overcome 
by the voluntary contraction of the muscles causing 
the opening of these organs. 

In other persons, the spasmodic condition spreads 
still further over the body. If they are ordered to 
close their fist or bend their arm, incapacity to 
change the adopted position of the limb is estab- 
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lished, either immediately or upon stroking the 
limb ; exactly the same thing happens with the 
extended legs.* 

With all these phenomena presented by the 
motor apparatus, consciousness may, as stated, be 
quite unaffected ; still, often slight disturbances 
of consciousness take place, which are scarcely 
noticed by the person experimented on. 

If questions be asked as to what has occurred, 
the answers given are generally correct, though 
not seldom some links in the chain are wanting. 
Between these easily overlooked defects of memory 
and complete loss of it, every intermediate stage 
is met with. The forgotten facts can, however, in 
some, but not in all cases, be recalled when hints 
concerning them are given. 

In the types just described, the phenomena ob- 
served in the muscles form the chief, or, at least, 
the most prominent, features of the picture. In 
another series of types physical phenomena pre- 
vail, which assume various degrees and forms. 


* The tendency of the muscles, under certain conditions, to pass 
from a state of strong voluntary contraction into that of convulsive 
rigidity (contracture) is nothing new. MM. Bussaud and Ch. 
Richet have described the same fact in the Comptes Rendus of 
September ı, 1879. It was observed, not only in hysterical women, 
but also in a healthy young man. With regard to the latter, M. 
Richet writes to me as follows :—““Il est assez remarquable que ces 
contractures peuvent &tre provoquees surtout lorsqu’il a et€ depuis 
un peu de temps soumis au somnambulisme.” 
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II. Psychical Phenomena. 
(a.) REACTIONLESS SLEEP. 


In many people, more or less profound sleep: 
mostly but not always accompanied by insensi- 
bility to pain, alone occurs. Where this tendency 
is present, the sleep can often be most quickly 
brought about by causing the person to listen, 
with closed eyes, to the ticking of a watch. In the 
case of a soldier, this proceeding acted so power- 
fully that, in spite of the threatening command of 
his superior officer, he fell asleep time after time 
during a very short period. The eyelids seemed 
compelled to droop, in spite of the continual efforts 
to keep the eyes open. Dr. B ‚ whilst standing 
and listening to the watch, lost his equilibrium 
directly the sleep began. Mr. P ‚ a student, 
and OÖ ‚anurse, after falling asleep in a sitting 
posture, soon let their heads sink on their breasts. 

Muscular phenomena may be totally absent dur- 
ing the condition of sleep, or there may be more or 
less developed catalepsy. 











(6.) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN PARTS OF THE 
BRAIN. 


From such cases of general cerebral sleep, must 
be distinguished those cases in which the inhibition 
of function affects only parts of the brain. These 
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are far more interesting. The peculiarity of this 
state is that impressions on the sense organs give 
rise to unconscious perceptions, which originate 
movements closely associated with the sensory 
impression.* 


(a.) Imitation Automatism. 


The above fully described imitation movements 
come under this heading. They occurred in their 
most complete form in eight of the persons experi- 
mented on.f In cases where they are from the 
first absent or incomplete, they can be generally 
produced by repeating the same movement several 
times before the eyes of the person experimented 
on. When dealing with persons hypnotized for 
the first time, it is best to begin the experiment by 
slowly raising the arm or clenching the fist in front 
ofthem. If at first no reaction occurs, it does so 
on repeating the manceuyre;; often, however, only 
incompletely : for instance, they begin to raise the 
hand, but stop half-way, and only complete the 
movement when the operator makes it again. In 
order to induce Mr. M to take his watch out 
of his pocket, the single stages of the proceeding 
must be repeatedly gone through before him, and 





* See Part I. 

t On the significance of this in the genesis of voluntary move- 
ment, cf. Lotze, * Medic. Psych.” Leipzig, 1852. Gredde, ‘* Die 
Gesetze der Physiologie und Psych. über die Entstehung der Bewe- 
gungen und der Articulation. Unterricht bei Taubstummen,” 
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he at last, step by step, accomplishes it. After 
repeated experiments, these intractable people be- 
come quite as precise in their imitation movements 
as others are from the first. 

It is as if the path from the optical to the motor 
apparatus in the brain became gradually more and 
more easily passable. When this condition is at- 
tained to, the imitation is often marvellously exact, 
and extends to the most trivial changes of position 
and movements of the experimenter. 


(B.) Speech Automatism. 


Like imitation of unconscious optical impres- 
sions, imitation of uncosscious auditory impressions 
also occurs. 

Professor Berger has observed that, by applying 
pressure with the hand to the neck of a hypnotized 
person, in the region of the spinous processes of the 
lower cervical vertebr&, he can often be induced to 
repeat words spoken in his presence. It is, more- 
over, quite indifferent whether the words spoken 
are intelligible to the person or whether they are 
in a strange language. Often the sentences are 
not completely repeated, but only some of the 
words out of them. The repetition is made in a 
very monotonous tone, which varies in different 
individuals. Some talk in a hollow voice, “like 
one from the grave,” as a simple listener remarked ; 
others speak more softly, almost lisping ; the same 
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person always in the same way. The phenomenon 
reminds us of the long-known echo-speech of mad 
people. 

According to Berger, the efficacy of the appli- 
cation of the hand to the neck depends essentially 
upon the warmth of the former. But I have found 
the pressure of a cold hand just as effectual. 

The following up of Berger’s experiment upon 
speech led to the discovery that most persons who 
repeat words when the neck is pressed, repeat 
them also if they are spoken either simply in the 
direction of the neck or, better still, through a 
speaking-trumpet, without pressing the neck ; 
whilst they remain silent when words are spoken 
towards any other part of the head or into the 
ear. They repeat very readily and distinctly 
when the experimenter’s speech is directed to the 
epigastrium ; less distinctly when it is directed to 
the larynx, or through the open mouth to the 
posterior pharyngeal wall. One of the persons 
experimented on at first repeated nothing; he 
began, however, gently to do so when pressure was 
applied to the neck, and later on did so, but only 
very incompletely, without it. 

If the end of a tuning-fork in vibration be applie« 
to one of the sensitive parts, the patient gives forth 
a note corresponding to that of the tuning-fork 
whilst if the sound-waves are intense enough to 
reach the external ear, he often awakes with a 
peculiar expression on his face, denoting pain, and 
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states that a feeling of burning had been felt in 
the ear.* 

One of the media at first repeated nothing, but 
on pressure being applied to the cervical region, 
began to speak in a low tone, and later on without 
the pressure on the neck, but very incompletely 

If by means of a tuning-fork the limits of the 
sensitive area at the epigastrium be marked out, 
it is found to extend from about two fingers’ 
breadth below the sternum for about two inches 
downwards, and for about the same distance on 
each side of the median line ; whilst the regions of 
the lateral abdominal walls, of the umbilicus, of 
the sternum and ribs are absolutely insensitive. 
By means of percussion, we find the sensitive area 
corresponds to a part of the anterior wall of the 
stomach. Since this organ, and also the larynx 
and posterior wall of the pharynx, obtain their 
sensory nervous supply from the vagus, it is prob- 
able that the mechanical stimulation of the latter, 
by means of sound-vibration, renders possible the 
transmission of the acoustic impressions to the 
vocalizing centre. WVagus branches do not, it is 
true, go immediately to the neck, but anastomoses 
of the cervical nerves with the vagus, exist, the 
signification of which has hitherto been unknown.t 

* This was first communicated to me by Professor Weinhold, and 
was completely confirmed in two cases. Weinhold and Berger 
have obtained the tuning-fork reaction with other parts of the body 


than those above named. I have not in this case been so fortunate. 
f Since Weinhold and Berger find other regions of the body 
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(y.) Automatism at Command. 


We learn from the reports of Weinhold, from 
a treatise of Demarquay and Teulon,* which is 
well worth reading, and also from another of Ch. 
Richet,f that under certain conditions hypnotized 
people obey the command to carry out certain 
actions, and that it is possible to induce dreams in 
them by talking into their ears. In the dreaming 
state they readily reply to questions put to them, 
and undertake movements in accordance with 
their dreams. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind 
has, until quite recently, been observed in Breslau. 

Inquiries of Professor Weinhold and of Professor 
Ruhlmann, of Chemnitz, gave no definite data for 
the explanation of the cause of the difference in 
the hypnotic symptoms in the two places. But 
it seems probable that the cause must be sought 
in the varying depth of the hypnotic sleep. In an 
individual who answers to a question, it is certain 
that parts of the brain are active which are not so 
in the states previously described. 

At a ssitting of the medical section on the 13th 
of February, 1880, Professor Berger made a com- 
sensitive to the tuning-fork, it would appear that the vagus nerves 
are not exclusively, but only better adapted to transmit the acoustic 
impressions to the articulating centre. With stronger stimulation, 
other sensory nerves appear to be able to do this. 

* Demarquayand Giraud-Teulon, “ Recherches sur l’Hypnotism.” 


Paris, 1860. 
t “Du Somnambulisme Provoqug,” Robin’s Journal, 1875. 
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munication to the effect that a lady he had for 
months been treating for cataleptic symptoms, 
during one of her fits obeyed the order to perform 
certain actions, as soon as he lightly laid his hand 
on the crown of her head, and he also stated that 
the same observation had been made on an arti- 
ficially hypnotized individual. Immediately after 
this meeting, this experiment was tried on my 
brother with great success, and as he had been at 
my house during the whole time of the meeting, 
he could know nothing about Berger’s statement. 
A glass containing ink was given him, with the 
request to drink some beer. Without the least 
hesitation he began to drink the ink. Healso, on . 
being told to do so, thrust his hand into a burning 
light, and with scissors so unmercifully cut off his 
whiskers, which he had assiduously cultivated for 
a year, that on awaking he was greatly enraged. 
In short, he did all (with certain limitations to be 
discussed later) that was asked of him. It is 
difficult to convince any one who sees such pro- 
ceedings as these for the first time, that they are 
not the result of deception. 

I leave out of consideration the subjective con- 
fidence I have in my brother, and proceed to 
inquire what reasons there are for excluding 
the supposition of fraud. They are, firstly, that 
the actions performed are so very absurd that the 
person, if he were capable of judging of them, 
would certainly never do them. We succeeded 
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in inducing a young man, on the very first occasion 
we experimented on him, to lick a frog, which he 
supposed to be a snowball in his hand. In the 
act of doing so he awoke, and immediately threw 
away the animal in disgust. Another proof is 
that when Berger’s manipulation is adopted, this 
“automatism at command” has been observed to 
occur in a great number of persons, none of whom 
had the least idea of the experiments which had 
been performed on others. 

Long before we became acquainted in Breslau 
with this most interesting condition, I received 
from Dr. Meyersohn, Assistant-Physician to the 
Schwerin Hospital, the manuscript of an essay, 
in which’ he describes, from personal observation, 
this automatism at command. In order to preclude 
all preoccupation in the persons I experimented 
on, I made no one acquainted with the contents 
of this interesting paper.* 

It has been remarked above that “automatism 
at command” presupposes a less depth of the hyp- 
notic sleep than does “imitation automatism.” 

* When the above-described researches were discussed, we were 
told from all sides that Hansen, when he wished to make his media 
perform certain actions, kept one hand on their heads or moved it 
from side to side. An eye-witness tells us, that in the performance 
in which he makes a hypnotized person shave another person with 
a chip of wood, he (Hansen) stroked with his hand the head of the 
person in question. It was then thought that he wanted to call forth 
an imitation movement. But now it is scarcely to be doubted that 


he, by means of the manipulation of the head, had brought about 
the conditions of command automatism, 
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The proof that the application of the hand lessens 
the sleep, lies in the fact that the person not seldom 
awakes from the hypnosis when the hand is allowed 
to rest on thetop of the head for some time. With 
this experience, we endeavoured to make the hyp- 
nosis from the first as slight as possible, by diminish- 
ing the usual hypnotizing manipulations. We 
have, in fact, succeeded, not only in becoming 
acquainted with automatism at command as a 
primary condition, but also in inducing the most 
vivid dreams, by means of talking them, as it were, 
into the individual experimented on, 


(8.) Dreaming. 


INDUCED DREAMING-—-ARTIFICIAL HALLUCI- 
NATIONS. 


Our experience in this respect agrees with what 
Richet* describes. We have only to make the 
following additions to his statements :— 

In one of the persons we experimented on, a 
tale always excited changes in the countenance 
corresponding to the nature of the story, if the 
contents of the tale were pleasant, then the counte- 
nance assumed a pleased expression ; the reverse 
if the subject was a sad one. These changes were 


* Ch. Richet, “ Du Somnambulisme Provoque,” Robin’s Journal 


de P’ Anatomie, 1875. Ibid., ‘ Les Demoniaques d’Aujourd’hui,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 


F 
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very striking. ‘When the hypnosis was over, the 
person knew scarcely anything of what he had 
gone through. But on receiving hints, he was able 
to callto mind certain parts of the dreams which 
the stories had excited ; but denied most definitely 
any remembrance of others. The memory: is, 
therefore,incomplete. Nevertheless, he remembered 
words heard in the sense spoken of on pages I5 
and 16, and actions he had performed, even when 
the objects of these had not appeared as visions. 

In other persons, the dreams themselves are more 
vivid, but for the most part are only remembered 
when the medium afterwards hears expressions 
bearing on their subject matter. The more objec- 
tive the dreams are, the more marked is the im- 
pression they cause. 

I made one gentleman dream he was in the 
dissecting-room, and told him, at the same time 
putting a bone into his hand, to remove the heart 
from the thorax of a dead body, and to display its 
cavities secundem artem. All the appropriate move- 
ments were slowly but correctly carried out. Then 
I took him (still in dream) to the Zoological 
Gardens, where I made an escaped lion appear. 
Any one who saw his starting back and the expres- 
sion of terror on his countenance would have no 
doubt as to the reality of the vision. To overcome 
the evident feeling of extreme anxiety, I said to 
him, “I will shoot the lion,” and imitated the report 
of a gun. But the expression of anxiety increased 
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till the whole body trembled violently.* On awak- 
ing, a shuddering sensation, described by the gentle- 
man as extremely unpleasant, lasted for about ten 
minutes. 

Questions, appropriate to the occasion, put to 

the medium during the condition ‚of hallucination, 
are answered readily. In this way a conversation 
can be begun and continued, when the relation 
with the subject of the dream is maintained. A 
student I took (in dream) to a commerst gave 
‚suitable answers to all questions put to him. 
Another, as we had agreed to travel, correctly 
indicated the way to the railway station, alighted 
at the station for his home, recognized his father 
there, and began addressing him. In short, we 
have seen all that is so graphically described by 
Richet in his above-cited essay. 

We abstain from further description of the almost 
dramatic scenes which can be produced by exciting 
hallucinations, for the details would teach us nothing 
more of importance than is contained in the above 
general account. 

Such artificially produced conditions formed, no 
doubt, the basis for the marvellous representations 
of the somnambulism and clairvoyance of earlier 
times ; intentional deceptions being, however, used 
in addition. 

* Professor G. S. Hall, of Boston, was present during this experi- 


ment, 
t Commers is a festive gathering of students. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


The explanation given above of movements of 
imitation was as follows :—Normally a conscious 
idea of the movement, through the intermedium 
of the will, gives rise to the performance of the 
projected movement; in the hypnotic state, the 
inhibitory power of the will being absent, an “ un- 
conscious perception” of a movement acts as a 
direct stimulus for the central motor apparatus.* 
The speech automatism and command automatism 
can be referred to similar processes. 

In the normal state, the uttering of a word is 
preceded by the development in consciousness of 
a“sound picture” (Alangbild) of this word, which, 
with the interaction of the will, gives rise to the 
articulation of the word. In a hypnotized person, 
an unconscious “sound picture” acts as a direct 
stimulus for the articulating centre, if such condi- 
tions are established that the innervation path, 
between the place where the sound picture arises 
and the articulating centre, is free from those in- 
hibitory obstructions which normally exist as the 
result ofthe will and consciousness.. In a normal 
person, an order to do athing brings about an idea 


* See above, pages 10-13. In rare cases, both in imitation and 
in speech automatism, consciousness may be so far maintained that 
sensory perception is possible, whilst the inhibitory power of the 
will is wanting. 
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—a mental picture—of the thing ordered ; the will 
allows this to act on the motor central organs, and 
the order is carried out. During hypnosis, instead 
of the conscious mental picture, there is established, 
through the impression on the auditory apparatus, 
an wnconscious mental picture of the projected 
action, which acts as a stimulus to the motor 
apparatus, if the nervous path connecting the two 
mechanisms is, in the absence of the inhibitory 
influence of the will, easily passable. 

Imitation automatism, speech automatism, and 
command automatism thus all depend on similar 
processes. The unconscious optical impression 
acts on the motor apparatus, the unconscious audi- 
tory perception upon the articulation or motor 
apparatus, provided the paths between the sensory 
perceptive centres and the motor centres in question 
are directly free for the transmission of nervous 
influences. This, however, is the case when the 
normally active inhibitory power of the will is 
rendered functionless.* 

The most complicated process is evidently the 
command automatism. For in imitation auto- 
matism and speech automatism, the experimenter 
by means of certain processes, consisting either of 


* Anyone who has been engaged with Lotze’s theory of the origin 
of voluntary movement, will observe what an intimate connection 
there is between the phenomena obseryed in hypnotized people and 
the theoretic considerations of this talented philosopher {see ““ Medic, 
Psychologie,” book ii.). Further considerations on this point are 
reserved for a later complete description of hypnotism, 
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movements or words, induces similar processes like- 
wise either of movements or words. In command 
automatism, on the other hand, dissimilar processes 
result, z.e. the experimenter’s words produce actions. 

How far the hypnotized person is influenced in 
carrying out his actions by sensory impressions 
other than auditory, it is difficwit to say, if, as is 
often the case, the condition of pure command 
automatism is connected with that of hallucinations. 
Those cases are most instructive in which the 
former alone occurs. Here only the most simple, 
every-day actions are accomplished, purely mecha- 
nically, without any judgment concerning either 
the request or its fulfilment. If the demand be 
made indirectly there is no reaction. For instance, 
if I say, “I should like to know the time, I wish 
I had my watch”—this expression is without any 
effect. If I say, “Show me your watch,” he at once 
does so, Thus the sentence does not set up a 
complicated process of reflection, and leads to no 
conclusion which could result from such a process, 
but only gives rise to the action, when the words 
exactly define the thing to be done. For instance, 
if I say, “To the door,” nothing results; if I say, 
“Go to the door,” the medium walks a few paces, 
not, however, towards the door, but in a direction 
depending on his immediate position, just as if I 
only said, “Go.” The action is, therefore, carried 
out purely automatically. 

When requested to pass something, the medium 
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makes uncertain movements with his hand, as if 
feeling for something, unless the article asked for 
be in some familiar place, e.g. in his own pocket 
or on his own table. If he happens to touch an 
article any way resembling that which is wanted, 
he takes it and uses it as if it were the desired 
object; e.,g. a chip of wood as a knife, a candle as 
attest-tube,etc. Hence it seems that, in automatism 
at command, only the direct command is effectual ; 
no guiding or correcting influence is exerted by 
distinct perceptions. 

Whilst in the phenomena hitherto considered, 
the impressions on the sense organs of the medium 
give rise to movements, in the dreams or hallucina- 
tions these impressions call forth visions and actions 
connected with these dreams. 

The observations made in regard to this point 
agree with the experience of daily life. For it is 
an acknowledged fact that sensory stimuli, acting 
on a sleeping person, often provoke corresponding 
dreams ; that also, in normal sleep, people can be 
talked into having definite dreams ; and also, that 
sleeping people often answer questions. 

The psychologically interesting point lies in the 
abolition of self-consciousness, whilst external 
influences still call forth ideas and actions which 
would normally accompany the said influences, but 
which in reality take their course without the aid 
of any rational judgment. 

The dreams most easily provoked are those of 
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which the subject has some connection with the 
every-day life of the medium. A mathemetical 
student could be induced to draw geometrical 
figures on the wall with a porcelain crucible; a 
medical student to test urine over an unlighted 
spirit lamp. 

The dream pictures produced during hypnosis 
leave behind, in the cerebral organs, traces which 
can again produce a most decided effect. A case 
of hallucination is quoted above, in which the 
student is first taken to the dissecting-room and 
then to the Zoological Gardens; in the former 
place he had removed the thoracic viscera, in the 
latter he was frightened by a lion. Asthe same 
gentleman, on the evening of that day, was again 
sunk in hypnotic sleep, all the gestures and move- 
ments which had accompanied the dreams of the 
afternoon returned spontaneously and in the same 
order. After awaking, it was ascertained that the 
whole dream had been again experienced, and 
also the uncomfortable creeping sensation, but this 
time more especially in the course of the ulnar 
nerve. Some minutes later, the third and fourth 
fingers and the ulnar side of the arm broke out 
into perspiration. In the following night both 
dreams once more occurred during quite normal 
sleep. 

No doubt the processes initiated by the speech 
of the operator in those parts of the brain which 
preside over visual ideation, leave behind material 
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changes which last for some time, and occasionally, 
under favourable circumstances, become again * 
effective. 


SPECIAL PHENOMENA OF THE MOTOR 
ÄAPPARATUS, 


The following observations are to be added to 
those on pages 20-27. 

The disturbances of the sensorium may exist 
without being accompanied by striking motor dis- 
turbances. This is the case in simple, deep, re- 
actionless sleep, but also in persons presenting 
more complicated phenomena, e.g. lively imitation, 
hallucinations, etc. Other persons show exactly 
the opposite condition ; in them, every hypnotic 
experiment produces at once marked tonic and 
clonic spasms, which warn us to be cautious. 
When this has taken place at the first experiment, 
we have never repeated the experiment. 

Between these two comparatively rare extremes 
lies a series of cases, in which various disturbances 
of the motor apparatus have been observed during 
the hypnosis, having either been present from the 
first, or induced by some special cause, 

They can be stated as follows :— 

I. More or less extensive cataleptic rigor be- 
comes established ; the limbs thus affected remain 


* Charcot says of hysterical women, that in each the same hal- 
lucinations constantly reappear. 
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in any imaginable position they are placed in. 
The will has, it is true, not wholly lost influence 
over them, but it is exerted with very great difh- 
culty. If, however, with a great effort, the parts be 
set in activity, there often result convulsive instead 
of natural movements which spread to other parts 
of the body. i 

2. Reflexly, by gently stroking the skin, tonic 
contraction of the muscles can be caused, which 
spreads from the point of irritation in definite order 
to other parts. It has been fully mentioned above, 
that if this increase of irritability is very marked 
during the hypnosis, it continues for a long time 
after the latter is over. But we can add, from new 
observations, that this gradually and completely 
disappears, if during the further experiments, every- 
thing giving rise to convulsions be avoided, and 
thus no movement, reflex or voluntary, be allowed, 
or if the experiments are entirely left off for a 
time. 

In the nervous central organs there are anatomical 
connections between definite sensory and motor 
nerves, which are so arranged that the stimulation 
of the first sets the latter in activity, and hence the 
muscle it supplies. 

The connecting link between these two kinds of 
fibres is constituted by groups of ganglion-cells of 
the brain and spinal cord. These transmit in a 
definite manner the irritation of the sensory to the 
motor nerves. During hypnosis this transmission 
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is rendered so exceedingly easy that, in that con- 
dition, reflex phenomena readily occur which in 
the normal state are not met with. 

Professor Goltz found, years ago, that a frog 
whose cerebral hemispheres had been extirpated, 
croaked every time the skin of the back between 
the scapule was gently stroked with the finger 
(thus causing a slight dragging upon the sensory 
nerve). This observation demonstrated a reflex 
connection between certain sensory nerves of the 
skin of the back and the motor articulating centre 
in the medulla oblongata. 

In the human subject, a similar connection exists 
between the sensory nerves of the neck and the 
articulating centre in question ;, for a number of 
hypnotized persons emit a sighing tone, produced 
by a resounding expiration, when the skin of the 
neck, over the fourth to the seventh cervical verte- 
br, is drawn downwards by the pressure of the 
fingers. This experiment makes it 2 pröori prob- 
able that other reflex phenomena, known to us 
from experiments on animals, would also occur in 
hypnotized men. 

According to the observations of Goltz, in dogs 
whose spinal cord has been cut through at the 
level of the twelfth dorsal vertebra, after the wound 
is completely healed, a series of reflex movements 
can be brought about by means of the separated 
lumbar cord asareflex centre. In such animals, 
tickling the skin near the lumbar vertebr& brings 
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about scratching movements in the hind leg of the 
same side; tickling the perineal region gives rise 
to micturition. 

Both these reflex phenomena occur in hypnotized 
men. Ifthe hypnosis be induced whilst the person 
is standing up, and the skin at one side of the last 
lumbar vertebr& be stroked so as to produce a 
dragging downwards of the skin, the leg of the 
side stroked is moved clumsily backwards, and 
hence a step backwards is made by this leg. 
Alternate stimulation of this area of skin on either 
side causes alternate backward movements in both 
legs. In this way the person experimented on can 
be made to walk backwards, with short steps, the 
whole length of the room. Frequent repetition of 
the stimulation on one side causes the correspond- 
ing leg each time to make a slight backward move- 
ment, so that at last a position is attained with 
extreme separation of the legs, as if a very broad 
ditch was being spanned. Stimulation of definite 
parts of the skin of the trunk constantly produces 
localized reflex movements; in the determinatior 
of these Dr. Born has kindly assisted me. 

Gently stroking the skin of the back at the sides 
of the spinous processes of the upper dorsal ver- 
tebr& causes elevation of the arms, with simul- 
taneous slight flexion, so that the hands tend to 
meet above the head. 


Stimulation over lower dorsal vertebr& produced 
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contraction of latissimus dorsi and rhomboidei, with 
resulting powerful backward movement of both 
arms and simultaneous flexion. 

Stimulation over last dorsal and first lumbar 
vertebr& caused tonic contraction of the whole 
erector spins, with simultaneous elevation of the 
ribs (levatores costarum, intercostales) without 
accompanying contraction of the diaphragm, and 
hence passive sinking in of the abdominal muscles. 

Stimulation over the lower lumbar vertebr& and 
sacral region, the person being seated, caused con- 
traction of flexors of leg, then of the Ileo-psoas, 
and hence, the thigh being fixed owing to the 
sitting posture, the trunk was drawn down towards 
the thigh. 

Stimulation of the skin near the sternum : strong 
contraction of the pectoralis major, so that the arm 
was drawn to the thorax ; simultaneous stimulation 
of the extensors of arm. 


These reflex movements, which depend on the 
spinal cord and medulla oblongata, represent a 
new series of phenomena in hypnotized persons, 
for previously only imitation movements, or such 
movements as had been passively induced by the 
operator, wereknown. It is certain that methodical 
investigation of the whole surface of the body 
would lead to the discovery of many more reflex 
relations. 

The following observation, which can constantly 
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be made, also belongs here:—If, when a person 
is being hypnotized by the method of fixed 
staring, the operator steps slowly aside, the eyes 
of the medium follow exactly the movements of 
the operator, the fixation being maintained. The 
changes in position of the retinal image produce, 
therefore, a reflex contraction of the muscles of the 
eye, the object of which is that the image of the 
operator may still fall on the spot of most distinct 
vision. When the operator who is the object of 
the fixed gaze of the medium, has passed so much 
to the side that movements of the eyes alone are 
insufficient, then the whole head of the medium 
turns, so that the fixation is always maintained. 


B. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
HYPNOTIC STATE. 


From many quarters we hear the complaint that 
the establishment of the hypnotic state very 
seldom succeeds ; the reason for this undoubtedly 
lies, for the most part, in the incomplete carrying 
out of the necessary process, which in the main is 
the same as that used by Hansen. 

When we test the irritability of any person, we 
proceed as follows :— 

Firstly, he is made to gaze fixedly at a shilling 
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faceted glass button * for some six or eight minutes, 
the visual axes being made to converge as much as 
possible. As Braid observed, the most advantageous 
direction of the visual axes appears to be that of 
upward convergence. In some persons this alone 
suffices to produce a but asa rule it does 
not.r 
After the above- stated time has elapsed, we 
make passes before the face without immediately 
touching the surface, from the forehead to the 
chest, after each pass bringing the hands round in 
an arc to the forehead again. The hands must be 


* We are often asked.what kind of a button it must be. Any 
glittering piece of glass, e.g. the glass button so often used on ladies’ 
clothes, fixed upon a dark ground, is eflicacious. The special form 
is unimportant. A polished metal ball, ete., can also be used. 
Staring at dark objects often leads to the required result, but glitter- 
ing ones are decidedly preferable. 

't Of the usual empirical manipulations employed at the present 
day for the production of hypnosis, only the hand-passes were 
employed by the magnetizing physicians of the first decade of this 
century. The staring at a bright object was introduced by Braid. 
Still, Egyptian conjurors used, many centuries ago, the fixation of 
the eyes with cabalistic signs on a white plate to produce hypnosis. 

Being convinced that Hansen uses the most expeditious zactnoit 
we have mostly kept to his mode of procedure. 

In the fixation, the convergence upwards of the visual axes is 
very important; it suffices of itself in blind people, or in the night, 
to produce hypnosis (Carpenter, “Sleep,” in Todd’s Cyclopzdia). 
Yet the influence of the exertion of the muscles of the eye is decidedly 
assisted by the simultaneous action of the shining object. 

The following passes with the hand often bring about the hypnotic 
state when the simple fixation does not succeed; many people 
definitely state that they first get the sensation of approaching sleep 
when the passes are made, 
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warm. During the manipulations we either allow 
the eyelids to be closed or gently close them, 
-After ten or twelve passes we ask the person to 
open his eyes. When this occurs without hesitation, 
or with only slight diffhiculty, we again make the 
person stare at the glass button for some six 
minutes, and then repeat the passes. When this 
repetition is omitted, many individuals capable of 
being hypnotized certainly remain undiscovered. 
If now the eyes cannot be opened, we proceed, 
having closed the mouth, to stroke the cheeks, in 
order to see whether the mouth can be opened 
again or not. A similar proceeding is adopted 
with the bent arm and clenched fist. In persons in 
which this is no longer possible, most of the above- 
described hypnotic symptoms can be observed. 

As a general rule, the sensitiveness for hypnosis 
increases after repeated experiments, so that in 
later trials the fixation of the glass button may be 
omitted. 

It is beyond question that, in the bringing about 
of the hypnotic state, psychical influence comes 
into play. If, during the fixation of the glass 
button, the attention be otherwise occupied, either 
by a noise in the neighbourhood or by deep re- 
flection, the first attempts at hypnosis are usually 
unsuccessful. The cause for this is not far to seck. 
In hypnotizing it is a question of acting on the 
sensorial ganglion-cells of the cerebral cortex. But 
it is a well-known physiological fact that ganglion- 
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cells, which are already active, are only with great 
difficulty influenced by new impressions. If, in a 
brainless frog, the sciatic nerve of one side be 
strongly irritated by an electrical current, it is 
found very difficult, or altogether impossible, to 
induce reflex movements in the other leg by means 
of cutaneous stimulation, because the ganglion- 
cells bringing about reflex action are so occupied 
by the strong stimulation of the sciatic nerve 
that they are unaffected by the slight cutaneous 
stimulation. 

In a similar way, the sensorial ganglion-cells 
appear less sensitive to hypnotizing stimuli when 
they are otherwise occupied. Hence it happens 
that such stimuli which produce hypnosis when 
the attention is directed to it, fail to do so when 
the attention is engaged elsewhere. 

Instead of citing numerous observations of our 
own, we will here bring forward an interesting 
communication of Professor Rühlmann, of Chem- 
nitz :— 

“A young lady, who was particularly well adapted 
for hypnotic experiments, was able, without any 
signs of hypnosis coming on, to listen to the ticking 
of my watch when I directed her attention»-to the 
fact that, by very careful listening, the movement 
of the escapement and catch could be heard. This 
was at the tea-table. An hour later, I requested 
her to allow me to show some experiments on her, 
and by listening for two or three minutes to the 

G 
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ticking of the same watch, she was so deeply 
hypnotized as to be insensible to the prick of a 
needle.” 

This statement, however, only holds good for 
persons whose susceptibility has not reached a 
very high degree. When this is the case, the 
hypnosis can be produced, especially by acoustic 
stimuli, even against the will of the person affected. 
Moreover, in individuals of very great irritability, 
the highly developed idea of the approaching sleep 
is of itself enough to induce the hypnosis, Many 
of the gentlemen upon whom the above experi- 
ments have been made, have only to sit down, 
close their eyes, and, excluding all other thoughts, 
think intently that the hypnosis is coming on, in 
order to, as it were, voluntarily submit themselves 
to the charm. 

This disposition of very irritable persons once 
known, it can be made use of to carry out the 
maddest, and to most persons totally incompre- 
hensible, nonsense. Mr. Friedländer, a medical 
student, who has been very often hypnotized, was 
told, on the morning of the Ist of February, that 
precisely at four o’clock in the afternoon he would, 
in his“own room, on looking at the clock, be 
magnetized by means of influence, far distance, 
and that he was to look at the clock a little before 
four, in order to see how the time was going. Dr. 
Rügner, a relative of Friedländer, acted as umpire, 
and observed an entirely successful result. A 
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similar experiment succeeded with two other 
persons, by making them look, at a specified time, 
at the clock. 

In the same way that we can make use of a 
previously specified hour (the operator being at 
any imaginable distance from the medium), so we 
can also use a previously specified place, to which 
the person is to go, or an object previously agreed 
upon, at which the person is to look, in order to 
accomplish the hypnotizing, Every method of 
strongly exciting the thought that the sleep is 
coming on brings it about. In this way, to what 
superstition is door and portal thrown open for the 
uninitiated ! 

Finally, we may here make a few observations 
concerning the awaking from the hypnotic state. 
In addition to strong stimulation of the sense 
organs, every change in their existing condition of 
stimulation readily brings about awaking. Bright 
licht falling on the retina, change in the retinal 
image when the mediuın has been staring at an 
object and suddenly another takes its place, appli- 
cation of cold (as by blowing) when the skin is 
warm, or of heat if the latter be cold—all these 
suffice to dispel the hypnosis. 

But not only the hypnotic sleep, but also the 
local hypnotic symptoms, can in this way be re- 
moved. The local spasm caused by acting on the 
skin can, in a waking medium with increased reflex 
irritability, be removed by the action of cold (eg. 
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cold stream of air, ice to skin). Undoubtedly, too, 
the soft stroking over the skin in a direction 
opposed to the original one, must be considered 
as a change of stimulation. For instance, if an 
arm has been thrown into spasmodie contraction 
by stroking the ball of the thumb from above 
downwarcs, the spasm is in most cases removed 
by stroking in the opposite direction. Complete 
hypnosis, induced by passes from forehead to chin, 
often goes when the reverse passes are made. 
Hence, in producing hypnosis by passes over the 
face, the hands must not move in the same way up 
again as that in which the downward movement 
was made, because the second movement neutral- 
izes the first in a similar way that constant change 
in the retinal image acts prejudicially. 


c. 
UNILATERAL HyPpnosıs.* 
I. Phenomena in the Motor Apparatus. 


As some time ago one of us (Grützner) was 
occupied in making hypnotic experiments on non- 
medical people, Dr. Kayser, who was accidentally 
present, remarked it might, perhaps, be possible 
to produce unilateral hypnosis by acting only on 

* Cf. Heidenhain and Grützner in Breslauer Ärstlichen Zeitschrift, 


No. 4, February 28, ı880o (Communication of the ıoth February, 
1880). 
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one side of the head or face. In fact, in one of 
the media, by means of gentle pressure upon the 
forehead and temple of one side, the influence of 
the will upon the extremities of the other side 
could be removed, or, at any rate, to a great extent 
lessened. The experiment was, however, for a time 
forgotten, since it failed when repeated a few days 
afterwards on three other gentlemen. 

Somewhat later, one of us found that his brother 
(Mr. Heidenhain) was so influenced by stroking 
the left forchead and temple, that after a short 
interval, immobility of the right arm and leg was 
brought about. A blow with the totally unaffected 
left arm upon the right arm instantly removed the 
paralytic state. Since then repeated experiments 
have constantly given the same result. With slow, 
repeated stroking over the skin of the left temple, 
a paralytic state of the extremities and facial 
muscles is produced. It is only with great diffi- 
culty that the right arm can bea little raised ; the 
right leg, when extended in sitting, can be neither 
flexed noradducted. Only with the greatest efforts 
are feeble movements possible, and then they very 
frequently become convulsive. In laughing, the 
right cheek remains perfectly immovable, just as in 
paralysis of the facial nerve. The immovable parts 
can be moulded, however, like wax ; they remain 
in the position given to them for an indefinite time, 
either directly, or after having kept them for a 
short space in this position. Moreover, it is 
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perfectly impossible for the medium to pronounce 
or repeat words, since the co-ordinated movements 
of articulation cannot be carried out (ataxic 
aphasia). 

When the corresponding cutaneous area on the 
right side is stroked, all the above phenomena 
appear on the left side, except the aphasia, which 
is completely wanting. If both sides are simul- 
taneously stroked, then the cataleptic condition is 
established in the limbs of each side. But no dis- 
turbance whatever is seen in the speech or in the 
facial movements. 

If the left side of the head be first stroked, and 
hence, together with the right-sided paralysis, the 
aphasia and the facial paralysis be produced, then 
both of the latter phenomena disappear if, later 
on, the right side of the head be stimulated simul- 
taneously with the left side, whilst the catalepsy 
now aftects the hitherto free left limbs, so that now 
all four limbs are affected. If, however, the left 
side of the head be first stroked alone, until the 
oft-mentioned result is obtained, and thereupon 
the manipulations on the right side be alone carried 
out, then the aphasia and facial paralysis disappear, 
and with it the right-sided catalepsy ; after a short 
time, however, in which all four limbs are movable, 
left-sided catalepsy makes its appearance. 

Hence, stroking on both sides causes catalepsy 
of all four limbs, but no facial paralysis or aphasia. 
Unilateral stroking causes crossed catalepsy and 
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facial paralysis, when on the left, accompanied by 
aphasia. 

If we begin by unilateral stroking and then 
proceed to stroke the other side as well, the same 
result is brought about as if both sides had been 
stroked from the beginning. If the unilateral 
stroking be interrupted, and stroking of the other 
side substituted for it, then the phenomena are the 
sameasif the second side had alone been acted on; 
for the result of stroking the first side disappears, 
whilst the result of stroking the second side appears. 
Unilateral hypnosis, induced by stroking one 
temporal region in a direction from before back- 
wards, is generally removed by stroking the same 
region in the opposite direction. 

Measurement of the volume of thearm by means 
of Mosso’s volumeter proves that in the cataleptic 
arm the quantity of blood (in consequence of the 
vascular contraction) sinks enormously, whilst it 
simultaneously rises in the other arm. When the 
catalepsy is gone by, the quantity of blood in the 
cataleptic arm increases, whilst in the other arm it 
sinks. In all these experiments consciousness is 
not in the least affected, and no unpleasant sensa- 
tions accompany them. 

The investigation of these phenomena in a series 
of other persons gave similar, but still somewhat 
different, results. In the case of Mr. P——,, all 
the phenomena were the same as those just de- 
scribed. But in the case of Mr. W ‚ unilateral 
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stroking causes unilateral catalepsy, but on the 
side which is stroked. The aphasia can only be 
produced by acting on the right side of the head. 
With two other gentlemen, the unilateral effect 
occurs sometimes on the same side, sometimes on 
the opposite side. 

Professor Berger, who, independently of us, has 
observed unilateral hypnosis, has arrived at the 
result that in such cases stroking the forehead 
produces crossed catalepsy ; stroking the temporal 
region, catalepsy on the same side. In one case 
we find this, in fact, to be true. In Mr. F a 
gentle pressure upon the left temporal region very 
readily produces ataxic aphasia, but it produces no 
cataleptic condition in the limbs. The same with 
Mrs. B Both recover the power of speech 
by means of pressure upon the right temporal 
region. In Mrs. S——, pressure upon the right 
temporal region produces, besides aphasia, tonic 
adduction of the left arm, whilst the right arm 
remains free.” 








* It is best, when it is required to test sensitive persons for uni- 
lateral hypnosis, to make them sit down, and then to stroke gently 
one parietal region, or press gently with the warm hand. If then, 
after this has been done for about thirty seconds, the person raises 
his arms, he experiences in one a feeling of weight, as a consequence 
of which this arm is not held so high as the other. 

If the stroking, and especially pressure, be continued, the arm 
"becomes more and more paralyzed. When violent efforts are made 
to raise it, cramps appear. 

This artificially produced condition can be at once dispelled by a 
strung blow on the limb. 
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More minute examination of the disturbance of 
speech leads to the discovery of notable differences 
in different individuals, The inability to speak 
seems to depend on the fact that, in the endeavour 
to articulate, the voluntary muscles used in articu- 
lation are partly thrown into the condition called 
contracture. However, it is only the laryngeal 
muscles that are thus affected, for the mouth can 
be opened, the tongue protruded and freely moved. 
In other cases the mouth can only be opened with 
great difficulty, or not at all, particularly when 
previously it has been tightly closed ; similarly, 
the voluntarily opened mouth cannot be shut. 

All the facts indicate that the cause of the dis- 
turbance in speech depends on the voluntary 
muscular contraction passing into persistent “ con- 
tracture,” as observed by Richet and Brissaud. It 
depends on this process, that the power of speech 
is lost when the medium, whilst engaged in speak- 
ing, is hypnotized by means of fixation. The 
command over the movements of articulation is 
lost, since some of the muscles necessary thereto 
fall into a state of persistent shortening. 


II. Sensory Disturbances. 


In the hypnosis produced by stroking the skin 
over one temporal area, very remarkable disturb- 


ances are observed in certain sensory processes on 
the affected side, 
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It has occasionally been observed, but not as yct 
more nearly investigated, that the power of dis- 
tinguishing between hot and cold by the cataleptic 
arm was rendered very difhicult. In two persons 
it was found that they could no longer with 
certainty distinguish whether they were touched 
with a glass full of hot water or with one full of 
cold. 

It is thereby very remarkable that sensation of 
changes of temperature requires a much longer 
time than the simple sensation of contact. We 
have not pursued this subject, because another one 
attracted our attention much more, viz. a disturb- 
ance in the process of accommodation and in the 
perception of colours in the eye of the cataleptic 
side. 

We have already considered the accommodation 
spasm at the commencement of the hypnosis. In 
unilateral hypnoses this occurs only on the cataleptic 
side, whilst the other side is unaffected. From the 
very exact measurements made by Professor Cohn 
on my brother, the spasm of the accommodation 
apparatus is so great that the near point is only 
twenty millimetres from the eye. 

In a series of persons, but not in all, besides this 
spasm of the ciliary muscle, a very remarkable dis- 
turbance of the perception of colours occurred. 
My brother became completely colour blind in the 
eye of the cataleptic side—the exact investigation 
of Professor Cohn, carried out with the aid of all 
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modern appliances, leaves no room for doubt on 
this point. The condition of the eye corresponds 
to that represented in Stilling’s new Atlas, Table 
iv. 6,1. 1,2. All colours appear grey in different 
degrees of brightness, from a dirty dark grey to 
a clear silver grey. 

As the result of manifold variations in the ex- 
periments, the following observations must be 
added to those of Cohn :— 

Whilst objective colours produce no specific 
sensations, subjective sensations of colour arise 
when the hypnotized eye is moderately pressed 
and the pressure suddenly diminished. If the 
hypnotized eye be kept closed or covered with a 
dark curtain for some time and then suddenly 
exposed, whilst at the same instant a coloured disc 
be held before the eye, then the latter appears for 
the first moment coloured, not with the actual, but 
with the contrast colour, e.g. green when it is red. 
But directly after it appears grey, just as it does 
when the eye has not been allowed to rest. 

If one eye be treated with atropin, whilst the 
latter is taking effect, the phenomena of colour 
blindness are changed as follows :——Red and green 
still appear as different shades of grey. Blue and 
yellow, on the other hand, do not appear grey. 
They appear differently in the different stages of 
atropin action. First stage, yellow appcars grey 
with a glimmer of blue. Second stage, yellow 
appears pure blue. Third stage, yellow appears 
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blue, with a slight tinge of yellow, somewhat as 
in the so-called struggle of the fields of vision. 
Yellow is seen, as it were, through a blue mist. 
Fourth stage, yellow appears mostly yellow, with 
a slight tinge of blue. When blue is tried, the 
corresponding result is obtained; that is, at last 
blue with a slight yellow tinge is seen. During 
the action of atropin, the sensation of yellow or 
blue passes from grey through the contrast colour 
to the right colour, whilst red and green only appear 
as different shades of grey. 

Professor Cohn has found that the changes 
occurring during hypnosis in the one eye can also 
be produced by slightly warming the other eye, 
eg. by laying a warm finger on the upper lid. In 
the first eye a still stronger accommodation spasm 
is produced than that arising in unilateral hypnosis 
produced by stroking the temporal region at the 
same time the disturbance of the colour sense 
appears, so that each colour is seen, first in its 
actual tint, then as the contrast colour, and a little 
later as grey. 

The phenomena of the disturbance of the colour 
sense occur, therefore, in reverse order to that in 
which they disappear during the action of atropin. 
Since atropin removes the accommodation spasm, 
and simultaneously the colour blindness, a causal 
connection between the two phenomena is sug- 
gested. 

But in the strongest spasm of the accommodation 
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produced by eserin, the perception of colours is 
quite unchanged, and in hypnosis in many people 
the accommodation spasm occurs without the 
colour blindness. Hence it appears that atropin 
has a direct action upon the elements concerned 
in the perception of colour, and in freeing them 
from the change in their activity produced by 
hypnosis. 

The results we have obtained on my brother by 
means of atropin, and those Cohn has obtained by 
means of the method of local application of warmth, 
explain some phenomena which had been already 
observed in other persons. Mr. P sees, during 
hypnosis, all colours shown to him, first as grey, 
then in the contrast colour, which remains con- 
stant. If his eye be treated with atropin, then, in 
spite of the hypnosis, he sees all colours correctly, 
after a brief impression of grey. Mr. W—— sees, 
during unilateral hypnosis, at first everything grey ; 
after some seconds this becomes mixed with the 
contrast colour ; and lastly the real colour appears. 
An experiment with atropin was not made. P. 
and W- see, therefore, without atropin, like my 
brother does during the influence of atropin. In 
two other persons the change in the colour sense 
is different from day to day. Mrs. K was, 
when unilaterally hypnotized, at the first examina- 
tion completely blue-blind. On the next day, 
however, when coloured discs were presented to the 
rested eye, she saw first grey, then came varying 
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tints, until at last the right colour appeared. Dr. 
S—— sees, with his hypnotized eye, first a definite 
colour, which gradually passes through other tints 
to grey. The final grey always appears, but the 
other colours vary in different experiments. 

Just as the aphasia produced by acting on one 
temporal area disappears when the temporal region 
of the other side is stroked, so does the disturbance 
in the colour sense. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the whole of 
these interesting facts afford an important addition 
to the theory of colour perception. Yet it would 
be at present premature to turn them to account 
until more material has been collected. That there 
is still a great deal to be found out in this matter 
appears certain from one of Professor Cohn’s 
results, according to which a person naturally com- 
pletely colour blind distinguished, when in the 
condition of unilateral hypnosis, colours which in 
her normal state she was quite unable to do. 


III. Disturbances of the Sensorium in Unilateral 
Hypnosıs. 


It has been above stated that in unilateral hyp- 
nosis the sensorium is apparently quite unaffected. 
Hence it would follow that one hemisphere of the 
brain fully suffices for all psychical functions. But 
certain observations of a more exact nature teach 
us that the connection between sensations or per- 
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ceptions and movementsin unilateral hypnosis does 
suffer a certain disturbance. 4 

As has been already noticed (Breslauer Arzt. 
Zeitschrift), there appears, in a person hypnotized 
on the left side, a certain difficulty in writing 
fluently with the right hand, which, however, in 
other respects is completely movable. In fact, the 
handwriting acquires an utterly strange character ; 
the letters are very close together, and not seldom 
a letter is formed the wrong way round. 

In another person, the direction of the writing is 
never reversed, but the letters are much closer 
together, because the movement towards the right 
in writing is difficult, and hence the strokes made 
to the right are involuntarily very much shortened. 

This observation renders it likely that the power 
over the movements of the fingers and hand is 
altogether diminished—a supposition which has 
found confirmation in a peculiar way, in three 
persons who were all examined for this purpose 
independently of each other. The left side is 
hypnotized, the left arm cataleptic. This latter is 
put in such a position that it is adducted and 
semi-flexed at the elbow-joint and extended at the 
wrist, so that the left hand is about over the epi- 
gastrium, the palm directed inwards, the back of 
the hand outwards. The thumb is adducted, so 
that it forms an angle with the hand. The person. 
is then requested to move one finger of her com- 
pletely movable right hand in a circle round the 
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thumb of the left hand, and to continue this move- 
ment uninterruptedly. At the same time, she is 
to look at the hand of the experimenter, who sits 
before her and demonstrates the movements to be 
made. Now, as soon as the experimenter suddenly 
stops in his movement, she also does the same for 
a moment, then recollects and continues the pre- 
scribed movement. When the experimenter re- 
verses his movement, the person experimented on 
does the same for a second, but soon after corrects 
herself voluntarily. I particularly remarked that, 
in the normal non-hypnotic condition, all three 
persons always carried out the required move- 
ment without being in the least led astray by the 
operator. 

Hence there arises, in unilateral hypnosis, a 
tendency to imitation, which is for the moment 
obeyed, but which can be overcome by an effort of 
the will. 

Upon the same circumstance depend other obser- 
vations which are only variations of the former. 
The person experimented on is to trill upon the 
back of the left hand with two fingers of the right 
—always the same two fingers, and always on the 
same side of the left hand—whilst at the same time 
he is to look at the experimenter, who makes 
similar movements. When the experimenter sud- 
denly leaves off the movement, the person also 
does so for a short time ; when the former abruptly 
changes the fingers moved, the latter does so too 
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for a time; or when the former moves his hand 
suddenly to the left, the latter involuntarily follows 
the movement with his hand—all of which are 
imitations begun, but shortly afterwards broken off 
by an effort of the will. 

Mr. S ‚ who is an able pianist, so that in his 
case the movement of each finger of the right hand 
is independent of that of the others, makes every 
effort to .maintain this independence during left- 
sided hypnosis, but in vain. So long as the same 
movement in which he is engaged is constantly 
displayed to him, he follows it with great ease; 
any sudden change induces him to make the same 
change, in spite of his endeavours against it. 
When not hypnotized, he never by any chance 
does this. 

The involuntary imitation is liberated by means 
of the eye of the cataleptic side; when this is 
covered over, the imitation ceases, 

If a proof was still required that the imitations 
in hypnotized people are not a consequence of a 
voluntary action, such a proof would be given by 
these observations. They illustrate also the rare 
cases in which, in total hypnosis, in spite of con- 
sciousness being retained, movements of imitation 
aremade. At the same time these researches show 
that the movements of each arm are influenced, 
not merely from one cerebral hemisphere, but to a 
certain extent from the other also, 
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1D5 


ON SOME OBJECTIONS MADE WITH REGARD TO 
HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENTS. 


With the number of facts which the experi- 
ments at present made concerning hypnotism have 
brought to light, our confidence increases that we 
have in this method a means of investigating the 
functions of the brain, the place of which can be 
supplied by no other mode of observation.* 

The greater the probable advantage for the in- 
vestigator appears likely to be, the more seriously 
and conscientiously must he consider whether he 
is not risking too much. He would be doing so if 
the objections which here and there crop up, con- 
cerning the evil consequences of hypnotic experi- 
ments, were proved to be at all seriously justified. 
Such objections were made by no one earlier than 
by myself; and I have kept this most important 
point always and most conscientiously in mind. 
They were specially called forth in my case by the 
convulsions which, under certain conditions, appear 
in hypnotized persons. 

I did not then know that the magnetizing 

* Another highly interesting ES of the scientific study of 
hypnotism lies in the explanation concerning the causes of numerous 
incredulous stories, the real pith of which undoubtedly depends on 
the hypnotic condition, especially hypnotic hallucination, of course 


more or less hidden by the additions of the superstitiously excited 
imagination, 
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disciples of the healing art of the old stamp con- 
sidered the appearance of these convulsions im- 
portant, as indicating the crisis ‘of the .disease 
which was being treated. But I do not lay much 
weight upon the statements, often accompanied by 
so many fantastic notices, of the first ten years of 
the present century, and confine myself entirely to 
my own experience and that of other reliable and 
unimaginative observers. The following remarks 
have origin from this source alone :——When I have 
met with persons in whom an attack of convulsions 
constantly accompanied every hypnotic experi- 
ment, I have never continued to make observations 
on them, but completely excluded them from the 
experiments. ° Whether the fear of producing evil 
after-results is justified or not, I cannot 'say, but it 
appears to me better to be over-cautious than not 
cautious enough. 

Such persons appear to be very few in number : 
I have only met with two. In by far the majority 
no convulsions occur, unless they are intentionally 
induced (which, since the reflex phenomena have 
become known, is quite unnecessary), or they can 
with ease be suppressed at any moment by methods 
which have previously been mentioned. 

I have not the least knowledge of any other 
symptom whatever which could give rise to anxiety. 
A few have, on awaking from ‘the hypnosis, a 
heavy feeling in their head, just as every one has 
on awaking from a very sound sleep. This sen- 
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sation, it appears to me, more particularly occurs 
when the hypnosis is dispelled too suddenly and 
by forcible means (rough shaking and loud crying), 
or when the condition has been allowed to last a 
very long time, both of which circumstances are 
easily avoided. 

Some women said they felt a feeling of fatigue 
in the limbs for several hours—a phenomenon 
which, as is well known, often occurs after waking 
from deep normal sleep. 

I find, as the result of my observations, that 
these subjective symptoms, if they occur in the 
first and second hypnotic experiments, do not 
re-occur in the later experiments. Once nausea 
has been complained of on awaking. M. Richet, 
whom I requested to communicate to me his 
experience concerning any after-effects, has, here 
and there, but very rarely, seen this, when he had 
made the hypnotic experiment soon after a meal. 
These are, however, all the after-effects I have 
seen in a very great number of experiments. 

M. Richet, who enjoys an experience of several 
years, says, in a friendly letter to me, “Je n’ai 
jamais rien vu survenir de grave.” One only of 
his friends suffered after every experiment from a 
certain degree of nervous irritability, which lasted 
twenty-four hours. If I were to meet with such a 
case, I would not repeat the experiment on the 
individual in question. Richet’s opinion is all the 
more valuable, since he had at his disposal patients 
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from the Salpetriere, where, in the department for 
hysterical women, presided over by Charcot, hyp- 
nosis is very frequently induced in the same woman 
for a long period. 

In the literature of the subject, I have some- 
times met with the remark that hypnotized women 
have become possessed with a special passion for 
the physician who hypnotizes them. In this case 
the post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is very doubtful. 

It has been previously mentioned that the irri- 
tability for hypnotic stimuli gradually increases 
when the experiments are repeated. Hence it 
might result that occasionally involuntary hypnosis 
occurred. The experience gained since then shows 
that this increase only reaches a certain degree, 
and rapidly goes again, if for a period all experi- 
ments are left of. Hence it is advisable, in cases 
where unpleasant increase of irritability remains 
after hypnotic experiments, simply to break off the 
experiments. My experience of the persons upon 
whom I have chiefly experimented speaks, more- 
over, in favour of the fact that such an incon- 
venient increase will very seldom be found to occur, 
for I have only met with one accidental hypnosis. 
From the above statements, it would seem that 
there is no ground whatever for objections to hyp- 
notic experiments. Flave not many medical men 
(Hufeland and Reil among others), in the first 
decade of this century, magnetized, for curative 
purposes, many thousands of people? Such an 
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extension of magnetizing in the hand of cautious 
and conscientious physicians would be inconceiv- 
able, if it were accompanied by evil results. 

On the contrary, it appears that, in certain mala- 
dies, the hypnotic sleep does good. At any rate, 
Demarquay and Giraud-Teulon,* surgeons of repu- 
tation in the medical world, state that in cases of 
neuralgia in hysterical women, the hypnotic sleep 
removed, for at least twenty-four hours, the tor- 
turing pains, whilst opium and chloroform were 
ineffectual. A similar statement has been made 
to me by M. Ch. Richet. 

However, it would be advisable to continue to 
use the same caution hitherto employed, especially 
in not keeping up an experiment for longer than a 
few minutes; and it would also be well altogether 
to discontinue the experiments upon those who 
present any lengthy change in nervous irritability, 
or even traces of such a change. Observations 
on hypnotism will doubtless, in future, be quite 
as harmless as hitherto, if these rules be kept. 
But it must be remembered that the necessity for 
precautions has not arisen as the result of un- 
favourable experience, but merely because it is our 

* ©“ Recherches sur l’Hypnotisme,’” Paris, 1860, p. I9, With 
regard to fears concerning hypnosis, the authors express themselves 
thus: “Dans cette serie d’experimentations nouvelles, nous n’avons 
pas eu l’ombre d’un accident aA deplorer.” They give, however, 


one case which frightened them. A lady Iregan, in a condition of 
hypnotic hallucination, to tell aloud secrets which compromised her 


exceedingly. 
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duty, for the sake of the person experimented on, 
to be overcareful rather than not careful enough 
I would also warn non-medical people from making 
these experiments; for they may be put into a 
position of great embarrassment, if they should 
meet with cases in which the hypnosis begins with 
general convulsions, as in the two cases above com- 
municated. The unusual spectacle might easily 
deprive the experimenter of the presence of mind 
necessary to put an immediate end to the experi- 
ment. 
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8vo, 95, 6d, 

HENDRIK, Hans. —Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic 
Traveller; serving under Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 
1853-76. Translated from the Eskimo Language by Dr. HENRY 
RINK. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

HENDRIKS, Dom Lawrenc.—The London Charterhouse; its 
Monks and its Martyrs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 155. 
HERZEN, Alexander.—Du Developpement des Idees Revolu- 

tionnaires en Russie. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 
A separate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL, Alfred.—The History of the Reform Movement in the 
Dental Profession in Great Britain during the last twenty years. 
Crown 8vo, Ios. Od. 
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HILLEBRAND, Karl.— France and the French in the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Post 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


HINTON, $—Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gut, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by CAROLINE HADpon. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 
The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 
Edited by MARGARET HINToN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ıs. 
HODGSON, % E.—-Academy Lectures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Holbein Society.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

HOLMES-FORBES, Avary W.—The Science of Beauty. An 
Analytical Inquiry into the Laws of Afsthetics. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6. 

HOLYOAKE, G. %.—The History of Co-operation in Eng- 
land: Its Literature and its Advocates. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
I4S. 

Self-Help by the People. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation 

in Rochdale. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

HOME, Mme. Dunglas.—D. D. Home: His Life and Mission, 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Gift of D. D. Home. Demy 8vo, 1os. 


Homer’s Iliad. Greek Text with Translation. By J. G. CORDERY, 
C.S.I. Two vols. Demy 8vo, I4s. Cheap Edition, Translation 
only. One vol. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HOOLE, Henry. —The Science and Art of Training. A Hand- 
book for Athletes. Demy 8vo, 35. 6d. 


HOOPER, Mary.—Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy.. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Every-day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

HOPKINS, Elli. —\Nork amongst Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 


HORNADAY, W. T.—T wo Yearsin a Jungle. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 21s, 
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HOWELLS, W. D.—A Little Girl among the Old Masters, 
With Introduction and Comment. 54 Plates. Oblong crown 
8vo, IOs, 

HUMBOLDT, Baron Wilhelm Von.—The Sphere and Duties of 
Government. Translated from the German by JosErH 
COULTHARD, Jun. Post 8vo, 55. 


HYNDMAN, H. M.—The Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


IM THURN, Everard F.—Among the Indians of Guiana, 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of 
British Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map, Demy 
8vo, 185, 

INGLEBY, the late Clement M.—Essays. Edited by his Son. Crown 
8v0, 75. 6d. 


Irresponsibility and its Recognition, Bya Graduate of Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d, 


JAGIELSKI, V’.—Modern Massage Treatment in Combina- 
tion with the Electric Bath. 8vo, ıs. 6d, 


JAPP, Alexander H.—Days with Industrials, Adventures and 
Experiences among Curious Industries. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, J.—-The Architect’s- Legal 
Handbook. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JENKINS, E.—A Modern Paladin. Contemporary Manners, 
Crown 8v0, 55. 

JENKINS, Jabez.—West-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary 

of all except familiar Words, including the principal Scientific 
and Technical Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, and 
Measures. 64mo, Is, 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon R. C.—Heraldry : English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations, 
Small crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 

JESSOP, Charles M.—Saturn’s Kingdom; or, Fable and 
Fact, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, in 2 Parts, 25. 6d@. each, 


JOHNSON, €. P.-Hints to Collectors of Original Editiöns of 
the Works of Charles Dickens. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6s. 
Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the Works 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. Crown övo, vellum, 
65, 
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JOHNSTON, H. H., F.Z.S.—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 8o Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21». 


The History of aSlave. With 47 Illustrations. Square vo, 6s. 


Juvenalis Satir&. With a Literal English Prose Translation and 
Notes. ByJ. D. Lewis. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, I2s. 
KARDEC, Allen. —The Spirit’s Book, The Principles of Spiritist 
Doctrine on the Immortality of the Soul, etc. Transmitted 
through various mediums,. Translated by AnnA BLACKWELL, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
The Medium’s Book ; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evoca- 
tions. Translated by AnNNA BLACKWELL. -Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Heaven and Hell; or, The Divine Justice Vindicated in the 
Plurality of Existences, Translated by AnnA BLACKWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 75. Od. 


KAUFMANN, Rev. M., M.A.—Socialism : its Nature, its Dangeıs, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7. 6d, 


Utopias; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


KENT, €. B. Roylance—Essays in Politics : wherein some of the 
Political Questions of the Day are reviewed from a Constitutional 
and Historical Standpoint. Crown 8vo, 55, 


KERRISON, Lady Caroline. —A Commonplace Book of the 
Fifteenth Century. Containing a Religious Play and 
Poetry, Legal Forms, and Local Accounts, From the Original 
MS. at Brome Hall; Suffolk. Edited by Lucy TOULMIN 
SMITH. With 2 Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—-The Perfect Way in Diet, A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Third Edition, Small crown 8vo, 25. 

The Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrolo and Hol 
Writ. Illustrated, 4to, parchment, 1os. 6d, >. Y 

AINGSFORD, Anna, and MAITLAND, Edward,—The Virgin 
of the World of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, 
Rendered into English. 4to, parchment, Ios. 6d, 

The Perfect Way; or, The Finding of Christ, Thi iti 
Revised. Square 16mo, 75. dd, z = nic Käition 


KINGSFORD, William. —History of Canada, 4vols. 8vo, £ 3: 


KITTON, Fred. G.—John Leech, Artist and j 
Biographical Sketch, Demy 18mo, Is, end 
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KRAUS, %.—Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, 
With Notes, Introductory, by the Rev. JoHn T. WALLERSs. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, ! 
LAMB, Charle.—Beauty and the Beast; or, A Rough Outside 
with a Gentle Heart. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, 105, 64. 
LANG, Andrew.—Lost Leaders. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Compiled by CHas. DADANT and Son. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 
Lathe (The) and its Uses; or, Instruction in ihe Art ef Turning 
Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 1os. 6d, 
LEE, Frederick Ge.—A. Manual of Politics. In three Chapters. 
With Footnotes and Appendices. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
LEFEVRE, Right Hon. G. Shaw.—Peel and O’Connell. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of Visits to Ireland. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 67. ; paper covers, Is. 
Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, Is. 6@. ; paper covers, Is. 
Combination and Coercion in Ireland. A Sequel to 
“ Incidents of Coercion.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 64. ; paper 
covers, Is. 
LELAND, Charles G.—The Breitmann Ballads. The only au- 
thorized Edition. Complete in I vol., including Nineteen 
Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before printed). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of 
JoSEPH VICTOR SCHEFFEL and others. 16mo, 35. 6d. 
The English Gipsies and their Language. Second Edition. 
Crown ’8vo, 75. 6d. 
Fu-Sang; or, The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
5 Priests in the Fifth Century. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or, Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
The Gypsies. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Light on the Path. Forthe Personal Use of those who are Ignorant of 
the Eastern Wisdom. WerittendownbyM.C. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6a. - 
LOCHER, Carl.—An Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 
for Effective Combinations. Demy 8vo, 55. 
LONGFELLOW, H.'Wadsworth.—Life. By his Brother, SAMUEL 
LONGFELLOW, With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
8vo, 425, 
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ZONSDALZ, Margaret.—Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Thirtieth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


George Eliot: Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 


Lotos Series (The). Pott 8vo, bound in two styles: (1) cloth, gilt 
; back and edges; (2) half-parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, 
35. 6d. each. 


The Original Travels and Surprising Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen. Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


The Breitmann Ballads. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Author’s 
Copyright Edition, with a New Preface and Additional Poems. 


Essays on Men and Books Selected from the Earlier 
Writings of Lord Macaulay. Vol. I. Introductory— 
Lord Clive—Milton— Earl Chatham—Lord Byron. With Criti- 
‚cal Introduction and Notes by ALEXANDER H. JArr, LL.D, 
With Portraits. 


The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an’ Indian Buddhist. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. With Illustrations and a 
Portrait of the Author. 


The Marvellous and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll 
Owlglass. Newly Collected, Chronicled, and set forth-in an 
English Tongue. By KENNETH H, R. MACKENZIE. Adorned 
with many most Diverting and Cunning Devices by ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. 

A Lover’s Litanies, and other Poems. By Erıc V 2 
With Portrait of the Author, Ka as 


The Large Paper Edition of these Volumes will be limited to 

1oI numbered copies for sale in England, price 125. 6. each, net. 

Lowder, Charles: A Biography. By the Author of ‘“St, T 5 
Twelfth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. ne; 


LOWELL, James Russel.—The Biglow Papers. Edited by THox 
HuchHes, Q.C. First and Second Series in ı vol. Her, 25. Be 


LOWSLEY, Major B.—A Glossary of Berkshire Words and 
ESS: Crown 8vo, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved, 
Ss. 04. 


LÜCKES, Eva C. E.—Lectures on General Nuxsing, delivered 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Ben School = 
Nurses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 


LUDEWIG, Hermann E.—The Literature of American Abori- 


ginal Languages. Edited by NıcoLAs TRÜBNER. 8yvo 
Ios. dd, . ; 


c 
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ZUKIN, %—Amongst Machines. A Description of Various Me- 
chanical Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, 
etc. A Book for Boys. Second Edition. 64 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 35. Od. ö 

The Young Mechanic. Containing Directions for the Use of 
all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam-Engines, 
etc. A Book for Boys. Second Edition. With 70 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Boy Engineers: What they Did, and How they Did it. 
A Book for Boys. 30 Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 35. 6d. 

LUMLEY, E.—The Art of Judging the Character of Indi- 

- viduals from their Handwriting and Style. With 35 
Plates. Square I6mo, 55. 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.—Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the EARL OF LyTTon. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 32s. 

MACDONALD, W. A.-Humanitism : The Scientific Solution of 
the Social Problem. Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolö, 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by NinIAN HıLL THoMson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, I25; 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKONOCHIE.—Alexander Heriot: A Memoir by E. A. T. 
Edited, with Preface, by E. F. RüsserL. With Portrait and 
Views. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6a. 

MACRITCHIE, David—TIhe Testimony of Tradition. With 
20 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6@. 

MAIDEN, $. H.—The Useful Native Plants of Australia (in- 
cluding Tasmania). Demy 8vo, 12s. 6a. 

Maintenon, Madame de. By Emıry Bowres. With Portrait, 
Large crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 

MALLET, Rt. Hon. Sir Louis—Free Exchange. Papers on 


Political and Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the 
Law of Value and Unenrned Increment. Edited by BERNARD 
MALLET. Demy 8vo, 125. 

MARCHANT, W. T.—In Praise of Ale. Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d, 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea: 
A Personal Narrative ofthe Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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»Marriage and Divorce. Including Religious, Practical, and Political 
Aspects ofthe Question. By Ar RICHARD. Crown 8vo, 55. 

.MARRYAT, Florence. —There is no Death. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARTIN, G. A.-The Family Horse: Its Stabling, Care, and 
Feeding. Crown 8yo, 35. 6d, 

MASON, E.—-WNomanhood in the God-Man. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MATHERS, S. L. M.—The Key of Solomon the Ring. Translated 
from Ancient MSS, in the British Museum, With Plates, 
Crown 4to, 25S. 

The Kabbalah Unveiled. Containing the Three Books of the 
Zohar. Translated into English. With Plates. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Tarot: its Occult Signification, Use in Fortune- 
Telling, and Method of Play. 32mo, Is. 6d, ; with pack 

E of 78 Tarot Cards, 55. 

MAUDSLEY, H., M.D.—-Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, I2s. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mechanic, The Young. A Book for Boys. Containing Directions 
for the Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam-Engines and Mechanical Models. By the Rey. J. Lukın.' 
Sixth Edition. With 70 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 35. 6«. 

Mechanic’s Workshop, Amateur. Plain and Concise Directions 
for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author of 
siThe Lathe and its Uses.” Sixth Edition, Illustratedl. Demy 

vo, 6s. 

Mendelssohn’s Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 
Translated by FELIx MOSCHELLES. Numerous Illustrations and 

“ Facsimiles. 8&vo, 125. 

METCALFE, Frederic.—The Englishman and the Scandina- 
wian, Post 8vo, 18s. 

MINTON, Rev. Francis —Capital and \Mages. Svo, 155. 

The Welfare of the Millions. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ıs. 64. ; 
paper covers, Is. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By WILLIAM DiLLoN. 2 vols. With Portrait, 
8vo, 2Is. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—A History of Ancient Sculpture, With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype, Super- 
royal 8vo, 425. 

Mohl, Julius and Mary, Letters and Recollections of, By 
M. C. M. Sımpson, With Portraits and 2 Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 155, 
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MOODIEZ, D.C. F.—The History of the Battles and Adven. 
tures of the British, the Boers, the Zulus, etc., in 
Southern Africa, fronı the Time of Pharaoh Necho to 1880. 
With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 365, 


MORFIT, Campgbell—A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Soaps. With Illustration. Demy 8vo, £2 125. 64, 





A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical 
Conversion of Rock Guanos, etc., into various valuable Products, 
With 28 Plates. 8vo, £4 4s. 


MOORE, Aubrey L—Science and the Faith: Essays on Apologetic 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 65. 


Essays, Scientific and Philosophical, With Memoir of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ä 


Lectures and Papers of the Reformation in England 
and on the Continent. Crown 8vo, 16s. “ 


MORISON, %. Cotter. The Service of Man: an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future, Crown 8vo, 55. 


MORRIS, Charles —Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of Religions, 
With an Introduction by CHARLES MORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORRIS, Gouverneur, U.S. Minister to France —Diary and Letters, 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 305. ö 


MOSENTHAL; 5. de, and HARTING, James E.—Ostriches and 
Ostrich Farming. Second Edition. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations and 20 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, Ios, 6d, j 


Motley, John Lothrop. AMemoir, By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

A Crown 8vo, 65, 

MULHALL, M. G. and E. T.—Handbook of the River Plate, 
comprising the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
With Six Maps. Fifth Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Munro, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas. A Memoir. By Sir A, J. 
ARBUTHNOT, Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Natural History. “Riverside” Edition. Edited by J.S. KinGsLEy. 
6 vols. 2200 Illustrations, 4to, £6 6s. 


NEVILL, 5. H. N.—The Biology of Daily Life. Post 8vo, 35. 6d. 


NEWMAN, Cardinal.—Characteristics from the Writings of. 
‚Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal Approval. Eighth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 


*,* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 25. 64, 
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NEWMAN, Francis William. —Essays on Diet. Small crown 8yo, 

cloth limp, 25, 

Miscellanies. Vols. I., II., III., and IV. Essays, Tracts, and 
Addresses, Moral and Religious. Demy 8yo. Vol. I, 1os, 6. 
Vols. II. and III, ızs. Vol. IV., Ios. 6d. - 

Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 5 

Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the History of my Creed, 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. Tenth Edition, 
Post 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Hebrew Theism. Royal 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. Demy 8vo, 5£. 


New South Wales, Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of. Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. 


New South Wales, Publications of the.Government of, 
List on application. 
New Zealand Institute Publications :— 
I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I, to XX., 1868 to 1887. Demy 8vo, stitched, 
#1 Is. each, 
II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of 


the New Zealand Institute. Edited by JAMES HECTOR, M.D., 
F.R.S. Vols. I. to VIII. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6a. 


New Zealand: Geological Survey. List of Publications on ap- 
plication, 


OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
O'BRIEN, R. Barry. —Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
. wich other Essays. Crown 8vo, 55. 
The Home Ruler’s Manual.. Crown 8vo, cloth, ıs. 6d. ; 
paper covers, Is. 
OGILVIE, William —Birthright in Land. With Biographical 
Notes by D. C. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
OLCOZTT, Henry S.—Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science. 
With Glossary of Eastern Words, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Posthumous Humanity, A Study of Phantoms. By ADoLPHE 


D’Assıer. Translated and Annotated by HENRY S, OLcorr, 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 
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Our Public Schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
\Mestminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OWEN, Robert Dale.—Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World. With Narrative Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6a. 

The Debatable Land between this World and the Next, 
With Illustrative Narrations, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
75. 6d. 

Threadingmy Way. Twenty-Seven Years;of Autobiography. 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

OXLEY, William. —Modern Messiahs and Wonder-Workers. 
A History of the Various Messianic Claimants to Special Divine 
Prerogatives. Post 8vo, 55. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6@. each volume, 

Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. With an Introduction 
and Notes by AUSTIN DoBson. 

Sartor Resartus. By THOMAS CARLYLF. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2vols, 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by STANLEY LANE-POOLE and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Ioshua Reynolds’s Discouxses. Edited by EnmunD 
GoSSE. 

Selections from Milton’s Prose Writings. Edited by 
ERNEST MYERS, 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev, Canon T. K. 
CHEYNE, M.A., D.D, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN 
DoBson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by OswALD CRAWFURD, 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by MARK PArrison, 
With Portrait after Vertue, 
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Parchment Library—continued, 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austın Dogson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 


Shakspere’s Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AusTın 
Dosson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. CorNISH, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
ANDREW LANG, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by EDWArD Dowpen. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask, 

English Odes. Selected by EpmunD Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A, 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kemris, A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to 
Lady Sheilley. With a Preface by RICHARD GARNETT and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

PARSLOE, Joseph, —OUur Railways, Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PATON, A. A.—A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from 
the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

PAUL, C. Kegan.—Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Faith and Unfaith, and other Essays. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Paul of Terens, By the-Author of ‘Rabbi Jeshua,” Crown 8vo, 
45. 6d, 

PAULT, Reinhold. —Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the 
Creator‘of the House of Commons, Crown 8vo, 65, au 
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PEMBERTON, T. Edgar.—Charles Dickens and the Stage. A 
Record of his Connection with the Drama. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FEZZI, Domenico.—Aryan Philology, according to the most recent 
researches a BE Aria Recentissima). Translated by E. S. 
ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 65. 

PFEIFFER, Emily—\Nomen and Work. An Essay on the 
Relation to Health and Physical Development of the Higher 
Education of Girls. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Phantasms of the Living. By EDMUND GURNEy, FREDERIC W, 
H. Myers, M.A., and FRANK PODMORE, M.A. 2vols. Demy 
8vo, 2Is. 

Philological Society, Transactions of. Published irregularly. 
List of Publications on application. 

PICCIOTTDO, James. —Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. Demy 
8vo, I2s. 

Pierce Gambit: Chess Papers and Problems. By JAmEs 
PIERCE, M.A., and W, TIMBRELL PIERCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PIESSE, Charks H.—Chemistry in the Brewing-Room. Being 
the substance of a Course of Lessons to Practical Brewers. 
Fcap., 55. 

PLIMSOLL, Samuel.—Cattle Ships: being the Fifth Chapter of '‘ An 
Appeal for our Seamen.” With 46 Illustrations. 55. Cheap 
Edition, Is. : 

PLINY.—The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 
J. D. Lewis. Post 8vo, 55. Ä 

PLUMPITRE, Charles Yohn.—King’s College Lectures on Elocu- 
tion. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 155. 

POOLE, W. F.-—An Index to Periodical Literature. Third 
Edition. Royal 8vo, 43 135. 6d. 

TOOLE, W. F., and FLETCHER, W. I.—Index to Periodical 
Literature. First Supplement. 1382 to 18387. Royal 8vo, 
£1 16s. : 

Practical Guides.—France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, 15. 
Italian Lake. ıs. Wintering Places of the South. 2s. 
Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 2s. 6d. General Con- 
tinental Guide. 55. Geneva. Is. Paris. Is. Bernese Ober- 
land. ıs. Italy. 4s. 

PRIG, The—Black is White; or, Continuity Continued. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Prigment; The Life of a Prig; Prig’s Bede; 
How to Make a Saint; The Churgress, In ı vol. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Romance of the Recusants, Crown 8vo, 55. 
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PURITZ, Ludwig.—Code-Book of Gymnastic Exercises, Trans- 
lated by ©. KnorFE and J. W. MACQUEEN. 32mo, Is. 6l. 

RAPSON, Edward $.—The Struggle between England and 
France for Supremacy in India. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN, E. G., and HULLEY, Yohn.—The Gymnasium 
and its Fittings. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. &vo, 25. 6d. 

READE, Wimwood.—The Martyrdom of Man. Thirteenth Edition, 
8v0, 75. 6d. 

RENDELL, 5 M.—Coneise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchaland Mapofthe Island. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

RHYS, Fohn.—Lectures on Welsh Philology. Second Edition. 

: Crown 8vo, I5s. 

RIDEAL, C. F.—\WNellerisms, from “ Pickwick ” and “‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” 18mo, 2s. 

RIPPER, Willam.—-Machine Drawing and Design, for En- 
gineering Students and Practical Engineers. Illustrated by 55 
Plates and numerous Explanatory Notes. Royal 4to, 25s. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—The Fortunate Lovers. Twenty-seven 
Novels ofthe Queen of Navarre, Large crown 8vo, Ios. 6d, 

ROLFE, Eustace Neville, and INGLEBY, Holcombe.—Naples in 
1888. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROSMINI SERBATTI, Antonio—Life. Bythe Rev. W. LOCKHART. 
2 vols. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, I2s. 


ROSS, Percy. —A Professor of Alchemy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 
ROUTLEDGE, Xev. C. #.—History of S. Martin’s Church, 
Canterbury. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROUTLEDGE, James. —English Rule and Native Opinion in 
India. 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


RULE, Martin, M.A.—'The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


RUTHERFORD, Mark.—The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford and Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Edited by 
REUBEN SHAPCOTT. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, Edited by REUBEN 
SHAPCOTT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Miriam’s Schooling : and other Papers. Edited by REUBEN 
SHAPCOTT. Crown 8vo, 65. 


SALAMAN, Joseph Seymour. —Trade Marks: Their Registra- 
tion and Protection in the United Kingdom and 
ed: Also the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887. Crown 
vo, 55, 
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SZ. CLAIR, George —Buried Cities and Bible Countries. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ST, HILL, Katharine—The Grammar of Palmistry,. With 
ı8 Illustrations,. I2mo, Is. 

SAMUELSON, James —India, Past and Present: Historical, 
Social, and Political. With a Map, Explanatory Woodcuts and 
Collotype Views, Portraits, etc., from 36 Photographs. $vo,.21s. 

History of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 

Bulgaria, Past and Present: Historical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 3vo, 
108. 6d. 

Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Settle- 
ment of Labour Disputes, Demy 8vo, sewed, Is. 
AH F. M.—Egypt as a Winter Resort. Crown 8vo, 

35. 6d. 

SANTIAGOE, Daniel.—The Curry Cook’s Assistant. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. Is. 6@. ; paper covers, Is. - 

SAYCE, Rev. Archibald Henry Introduction to the Science of 
Language. Newand Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 95. 


SAYWELL, $. L.—-New Popular Handbook of County Dia- 
lects. Crown 8vo, 55. 


‚SCHAIBLE, C. H.—Bn Essay on the Systematic Training of 
the Body. Crown 8vo, 55. 

SCHLEICHER, August.—B Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European, Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin Languages. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by HERBERT BENDALL. 2 parts. 8vo, I3s. 6d, 

SCOONES, W. Baptist. —Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time, Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTT, Benjamin-—B. State Iniquity: Its Rise, Extension, 
and Overthrow. Demy $8vo, plain cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 55. 

SELBY, H. M.—The Shakespeare Classical Dictionary; or, 
Mythological Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare Explained. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

Selwyn, Bishop, of New Zealand and of Lichfield, A Sketch of his 
Life and Work, with Further Gleanings from his Letters, 
Sermons, and Speeches. Bythe Rey. Canon CURTEIS. Large 
crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

SERFEANT, W. C. Eldon.—The Astrologer’s Guide (Anima 
Astrologi®). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, r 
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Shakspere’'s Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
\ 18s. ; in cloth box, 2Is. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 155. 


Shakspere’s Works, an Index to, By EVANGELINE O’CONNOR. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 
SHAKESPEARE.—The Bankside Shakespeare. The Comedies, 

Histories, and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare, as pre- 
sented at the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, circa 1591-1623. 
Being the Text furnished the Players, in parallel pages with the 
first revised folio text,‘:with Critical Introductions. 8vo, I2s. 6d. 

A New Study of Shakespeare. An Inquiry into the Con- 
nection of the Plays and Poems, with the Origins of the Classical 
Drama, and with the Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. Edited, with Notes, by C. M. 
INGLEBY. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by 
HOoRACE HOWARD FURNESS. Royal 8yo. Vol. I. Romeo and 
Juliet. 185. Vol. II. Macbeth. 185. Vols. III. and IV. 
Hamlet. 2 vols. 365. Vol. V. King Lear. 185. Vol. VI. 
Othello. 18s. 

Shakspere Society (The New).—Subseription, one guinea per 
annum. List of Publications on application. 


SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe.—Life. By Epwarn Dowben, LL.D. 
2vols. With Portraits, Demy 8vo, 36s. 

Shore, Tourmal of Emily. With Portrait and Facsimile, Crown 
vo, 65. 


SIBREE, James, Jun. —The Great African Island. Chapters on 
Madagascar. _A Popular Account of the Physical Geography, 
etc., of the Country. With Physical and Ethnological Maps and 
4 Illustrations. 8vo, Ios, 6d. 


SIGERSON, George, M.D.-Political Prisoners at Home and 
Abroad. With Appendix on Dietaries. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d, 


SIUCOX, Eaith—Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, 
5 and Lovers. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SINCLAIR, Thomas —Essaysı in Three Kinds, Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. ; wrappers, Is. 


Travel Sketch. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Sinclairs of England (The). Crown 8vo, 125, 


SINNETT, 4. P.—The Occult World. FE iti 
ee or Fourth Edition. Crown 


Incid } - 
Adi a in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. Demy 8vo, 
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Skinner, James: A Memoir. Bythe Author of “Charles Lowder.” 
i With a Preface by the Rev, Canon CARTER, and Portrait. 
Large crown, 7. 6d, 
*,* Alsoa cheap Edition, With Portrait, Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, * 
SMITH, Huntington.—A Century of American Literature: 
Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell, Crown 
8vo, 65. 
SMITH, S.—The Divine Government. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 65. 
SMYTH, R. Brough.—The Aborigines of Victoria. Compiled 


for the Government of Victoria. With Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
euts. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, £3 3s. 


Soldiers’ Grievances. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d, 


Sophocles; The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 125. ; vellum, 155. 


SPEDDING, Fames.—The Life and Times of Francis Bacon, 
2 vols. Post 8vo, 215. 

Spinoza, Benedict de: His Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By 
R. WıLLıs, M.D. 8vo, 215. 

SPRAGUE, Charles E—Handbook of Volapük : The International 
Language. Second Edition. Cioown 8vo, 55. 

STEBBING, Re. T, R. R. The Naturalist of Cumpbrae: 
Being the Life of David Robertson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STOKES, Whitley—Goidelica: Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses. 
Prose and Verse. Second Edition. Med. 8vo, I8s. 

STRACHEY, Sir John, G.C.S.7.—India. With Map. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


STREET, %. C.—The Hidden Way across the Threshold;; or, 
The Mystery which hath been hidden for Ages and from Genera- 
tions. With Plates. Large 8vo, 15s. 

SUMNER, W. G—\What Social Classes owe to Each Other, 
18mo, 35. 6d. 

SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles. — BA Word for the Navy. 
Imperial 16mo, 55. 

The Bibliography of Swinburne, 1857-1887. Crown 8yo, 
vellum gilt, 65. 
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Sylva, Carmen (Queen of Roumania), The Life of. Translated by 
Baroness DEICHMANN. With 4 Portraitsand ı Illustration. 8vo, 
125. 

TAYLIER, %. %—A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 
England; or, Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry, Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7. 6d. 

TAYLOR, Rev. Canon Isaac, LZL,D.—The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 

“ and Facsimiles. 2 vols. .Demy 8vo, 365. 


Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TAYLOR, Sir Henry. —The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 


Taylor, Reynell, C.B., C.S.I.: A Biography. By E. GAMBIER 
PArry. With Portraitand Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
Technological Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and 
; Sciences; Architecture; Engineering; Mechanics ; Shipbuilding 
and Navigation; Metallurgy; Mathematics, etc.. Second Edition, 

3vols. 8vo. 

Vol.I. German-English-French,. 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 125, 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 155. 

THACKERAY, Rev. S. W., LL.D—The Land and the Com- 
munity.. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 

THACKERAY, William Makepeace.—An Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank. Reprinted verbatim from the West- 
minster Review. 4o Ulustrations. Large paper Edition. Royal 
8vo, 75. 6d. } 

Sultan Stork ; and other Stories and Sketches. 1829-1844. 
Now First Collected. To which is added the Bibliography of 
Thackeray, Revised and Considerably Enlarged. Large demy 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 

THOMPSON, Sir H.—Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6. ; paper covers, Is. 

Modern Cremation : its History and Practice. Crown 
&vo, paper Is. ; cloth, 25, 


Tobacco Talk and Smokers’ Gossip. 16mo, 2s. 
TRANT, William. —Trade Unions: Their Origin, Objects and 
Efficacy. Small crown’8vo, Is. 64. ; paper Coveih 2 


TRENCH, The late R. C., Archbishoß.— Letters and Memorials 
By the Author of “ Charles Lowder.” With two Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 2Is. 


A Household Book .of English‘ Poetry. Selected and 
Sanged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Bean Extra Kar 
vo, 55 i 
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TRENCH, The late R, C., Archbishop—continued, 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his ‘ Life’s a Dream” and “ Great Theatre of 
the World.” Second Edition, Revised and Improved, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 55. 6d. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years’ War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap, 8vo, 45. 4 

Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 64. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue, With Portrait. &vo, 6s. 

Lectures on Medisval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen’s College, London, Second 
Edition. 8&vo, 125. 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 

On the Study of \Nords. Twentieth Edition, Revised, 
Fcap. 8vo, 55. e 

Select Glossary of English Words used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Fcap, 8vo, 55. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 
Fcap. 8vo, 45. 

TRIMEN, Roland.—South-African Butterflies. A Monograph of 
the Extra-Tropical Species. With 12 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, £2 125. 6a. 

TRUMBULL, H. Clay. —The Blood-Covenant, a Primitive 
Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TURNER, Charles Bdward.—Count Tolstoi, as Novelistand Thinker. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, 35. 64. 

The Modern Novelists of Russia. Lectures delivered at 

the Taylor Institution, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
ZWEEDIE, Mrs, Ale.—The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, 
1890. Small crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
UMLAUFT, Prof. F.—The Alps. Translated by Loussa Broucn. 
With ı1o Illustrations and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo, 255. 


VESCELIUS-SHELDON, Zouise—An I. D. B. in South Africa, 
Illustrated by G. E, GrAvzs and Ar. HENCKE. Crown 8vo, 


75. 6d, 
Yankee Girls in Zulu-Land. Illustrated by G. E, GRAVES, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 
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Yictoria Government, Publications of the. [Zis/in preparation. 


VINCENT, Frank.— Around and about ‚South America, 
Twenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, Plans, and 
a 54 Ilustrations, Medium 8vo, 215, 


WAITE, A. E.—-Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. Deny 
8vo, Ios. 6d. 
The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, Small 4to, 
105. 6d, 
The Real History of the Rosicrucians. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Magic. A Digest of the Writings of Eliphas 
Levi. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. ; 
WAKE, C. Staniland.—Serpent-Worship, and other Essays, 
with a Chapter on Totemism. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


The Development of:Marriage and Kinship. Demy 
8yo, ISs. 


\wales.—Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By Four 
Schoolmistresses. With aSketch Map. Small crown 8vo, 25. 64. 

WALL, Georg. —The Natural History of Thought in its 
Practical Aspect, from its Origin in Infancy. Demy 
8vo, 125. 6d. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russel.—On Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
ualism. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 


WALPOLE, Chas. George. —A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices,. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WARTER, 5. W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 4vols, Demy 8vo, 
565. 


WATSON, R. G.—Spanish and Portuguese South America 
during the Colonial Period. 2vols. Post 8vo, 215. 


WEAVER, Frederick Willianm.—\Nells Wills, arranged in 
Parishes and Annotated. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


WEDGWOOD, H.—A Dictionary of English Etymology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Introduction on 
the Origin of Language. 8vo, £1 Is, 


Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. 
IM. WW. Skeat. Crown 8vo, 55. 


WEDGWOOD, Fulia—The Moral Ideal. An Historic Study. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 9:. 


WEISBACH, Julius —Theoretical Mechanics, With 902 Wood- 
cuts, Demy 8yo, 315. 6d, 
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WHAEELDON, 5%. P.—Angling Resorts near London, The 
Thames and the Lea. Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 6d. 
IWHIBLEY, Chas —In Cap and Gown ; Three Centuries of Cam- 
bridge Wit. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d, 


WIGSTON, W. F. C.—-Hermes Stella; or, Notes and Jottings on 
- “ the Bacon Cipher. 8vo, 6s. 


Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet, Philosopher, versus 
Phantom Captain Shakespeare the Rosicrucian 
Mask. Demy 8vo, 155. 
"Wilberforce, Bishop, of Oxford and Winchester, Life, By his 
Son REGINALD WILBERFORCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
"WILDRIDGE, T. Tyndall.—The Dance of Death, in Painting 
andin Print, With Woodcuts. 4to, 35. 64; the Woodcuts 
f coloured by hand, 55. 
WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl.—History 
; of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Medium $vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 28;.; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 305. Vol. II. The Painting of the 
Renascence, 425. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 45s. 
IWOOD, M. ,W.—Dictionary of Volapük. Volapük-English and 
. English-Volapük. Volapükatidel e cif. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6a. 
WORTHY, Charls.—Practical Heraldry; or, An Epitome of 
English Armory. 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
WRIGHT, Thomas.—The Homes of Other Days. A History 
of Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. 
With Illustrations from the I]luminations in Contemporary Manu- 
scripts and other Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 350°Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 2Is. 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies. Second 
Edition. Edited by RICHARD PAUL WULCKER. 2vols. Demy 
8vo, 285. 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. A History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 
brought to light by Recent Research. Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. With nearly 300 Engravings. Crown:8vo, 95. 
WYLDE, W.—The Inspection of Meat: a Guide and Instruction 
Book to Officers supervising Contract Meat, With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d, 
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